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CAMWS MEETINGS 
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for a preliminary announcement of their fall 
meeting, 
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“Truth ... finally by her own force 


becomes master and defeats Falsehood . . .” 


Polybius of Megalopolis 


Stanley Barney Smith 


E ARE AT PRESENT passing through 

what seems to be a revival of interest 
in historical study.! The recent war supplies 
the theme for many volumes of memoirs, such 
as Winston Churchill's, which are basically his- 
torical in character. Moreover, during approxi- 
mately the last fifty years the scope of history 
has expanded and become more comprehensive. 
The place once preémpted almost entirely by 
military and diplomatic affairs is now filled 
increasingly by studies of cultural and social 
phenomena. There has also been a great in- 
crease in the amount of our knowledge of all 
periods of history. We are literally being over- 
whelmed by abundance. 


IT Is ONLY NATURAL, then, that some his- 


«—_——-HECUBA, 1947 


On May 14, 1949, THE “Frogs” or ARISTOPHANES 
WAS PRESENTED IN THE OPEN-AIR AMPHITHEATER AT 
Woman's LyNcHBuRG, 
VIRGINIA, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF PRoressoR 
Mase. K. Wuirestpr. THIs MARKED THE THIRTY- 
FIFTH PRESENTATION IN A UNIQUE TRADITION GOING 
BACK TO 1909: THE STAGING OF GREEK DRAMA IN 
THE ORIGINAL BY COLLEGE STUDENTS. IN HONOR OF 
THIS YEAR'S ANNIVERSARY, A SPECIAL PROGRAM WAS 
ISSUED CONTAINING TRIBUTES TO Miss WHuiresipE 
FROM COLLEAGUES, AND FROM CLASSICISTS ELSEWHERE. 
AN AUDIENCE OF OVER 900 SAW THE PERFORMANCE. 
(THE SCENE TO THE LEFT I8 FROM THE “‘Hecuba,” 


GIVEN IN 1947. PHoto sy Frep Dun ey.) 


torical scholars have tried to discover some 
kind of recurring pattern into which events 
will fall. Thereby they search for some key 
to the apparently shifting and entangled forms 
of human conduct. Such an attempt Oswald 
Spengler made, at the end of the First World 
War, in Der Untergang des Abendlandes.? A 
second attempt, Toynbee’s A Study of His- 
tory? has evoked astonishing popular re- 
sponse; and this response suggests that we 
are witnessing a revival of interest in history 
as a study, an art, and a guide. 

Like other historical facts, this apparent 
concern does not exist in uacuo. It is merely 
one of our answers to our environment. We 
are living in an age of change and, above all, 
in a period of great uncertainty. We are 
caught between contrasting ideologies. We 
are faced at every turn by harsh economic 
pressures. We do not know with any cer- 
tainty where we are going or what we may 
expect. Such tensions, perhaps more than 
anything else, have led Spengler and Toynbee 
to view historical phenomena as falling into 
patterns which they can understand. They 
may have yielded to a kind of escapism. Still, 
in this way they believe they find some order 
and some directing illumination in the chaos 
of contemporary events. 

The classical student recognizes in the 
Greek historian Polybius a somewhat similar 
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response and in his age a somewhat similar 
environment. Polybius, it will be recalled, 
was born about 200 B.c. in Arcadia, passed 
the years 167 to 151 B.c. in exile at Rome, and 
died, in the fulness of years, at about the 
time of the tribunate of Gaius Gracchus. His 
age also was a time of great change. Greece 
itself, perhaps stricken fatally by the Pelopon- 
nesian War and steadily weakened by the 
quarreling between the various city-states, 
was slowly declining in economic strength 
and, at least in some states, in population.‘ 
No one heeded Thucydides’ terrible warnings 
about the dangers of stasis. The states which 
grew out of the fragments of Alexander's 
empire did not keep the peace among them- 
selves. In the West, Rome, cruelly hurt by 
Hannibal's campaign, was perhaps beginning 
her long period of decline. 

In this world of uncertainty Polybius also 
thought he had discovered some principle of 
order. He believed he saw a basic fact which 
marked the difference between the several 
cultures of the past and the single culture of 
the present.* That fact was the political 
hegemony of Rome. Rome had become the 
focus of Mediterranean civilization; and this 
momentous change had taken place in the 
years between 220 and 168 s.c.” Polybius had 
himself witnessed its final phases. He re- 
mained deeply shaken by the experience. 
With the natural and justified enthusiasm of 
a discoverer he says: “For the very astonish- 
ing nature of the events about which I have 
chosen to write is enough to stir and incite 
everyone, whether young or old, to read my 
History. What man is so mean or so indolent 
as not to wish to know through what means 
and by what form of government almost the 
whole inhabited world, within not quite 
fifty-three years, was conquered and fell 
under the single authority of Rome—some- 
thing which had not happened before—and 
who, moreover, is so passionately devoted to 
some other form of spectacle or learning as to 
consider anything more important than this 
useful knowledge?’ 

I am not concerned here with the sound- 
ness or error of Polybius’ views. Nor shall I 
stress his conception of the unity of History, 


This is the third of a series of articles to be 
published in Tue Crassicat JourNnaL by 
arrangement with the Committee for the 
Diffusion of Philological Knowledge of the 
American Philological Association. The 
Committee consists of Gertrude E. Smith, 
Charles T. Murphy, Arthur Darby Nock, 
Whitney J. Oates, Gerald F. Else (Chair- 


man). 


true and penetrating though his judgment 
was.’ I am concerned more with the fact that 
he lived in a changing world and thought he 
understood the pattern of its change. Still, 
this response to his times, though it is in 
itself interesting, is probably not important 
enough to establish an imperative claim on 
our attention. It is only one of several rea- 
sons for interesting ourselves in Polybius. 
Some of the other causes are narrowly per- 
sonal and autobiographical. I think it is true 
that no other writer of History in antiquity— 
and I have in mind especially Herodotus, 
Xenophon, and Ammianus Marcellinus— 
tells us so much about himself. A curious and 
inquiring man himself, Polybius imputes to us 
equal curiosity. Consciously or unconsciously, 
he tries to answer our unexpressed questions 
about himself. 


Background for History 


Tue Bare Facts of his life have already 
been mentioned. Of his boyhood we seem to 
have charming memories in his description 
of musical training in Arcadia.’ To the same 
period of his life we may assign the develop- 
ment of his fondness for the chase" and of his 
general interest in the life of the country- 
side. Somewhat later we may put his train- 
ing in literature and his reading of the poets." 
At perhaps the same time Polybius pon- 
dered the words of that famous treatise On 
Fortune which Demetrius of Phalerum 
wrote." During his years of exile he became 
a friend of Panaetius and became acquainted 
with his political theories.'® In these theories 
he came to see an explanation of the strength 
of the Roman constitution. 

In this way Polybius gained much from 
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his early life and his studies. His travels 
were more important. They took him, at 
great trouble and expense, all over the Medi- 
terranean world.'® Now we see him in the 
Alps, trying to locate the pass by which 
Hannibal crossed into Italy..7 At another 
time, he is in northern Italy. He gives us a 
lively account of the way in which the in- 
habitants tend swine, and contrasts their 
methods with those prevailing in Greece.'8 
He still arouses our intersts, historical as well 
as gastronomic, by his account of the inns of 
north Italy and his list of their tariffs.!° Far 
to the west, in Lusitania, he notes many 
features of that prosperous country, the 
flowers and the prices paid for various kinds 
of livestock.2° In Spain he describes the 
processes used in mining silver.*! Again, we 
find him on the other side of the Roman 
world. At Alexandria he observed, and did 
did not like at all, the mongrel population 
and its corrupt ways.” Wherever Polybius 
went, at Sparta,"* Capua,™ or Akragas,”® he 
used his sharp eyes and recorded what he 
saw. 


Polybius and Scipio 


THESE LITTLE DETAILS give us information 
which we need if we are to understand, even 
in part, the story Polybius tells and the social 
and economic facts of his world. They also 
fill out the pattern of his life. His belief that 
we will like to share his experiences is es- 
pecially justified in connection with the 
supreme moments of his life. He tells us that 
he had been a hipparch in the Achaean 
League.** The passage of his work is not 
extant in which Polybius gives the details of 
his banishment to Italy. In a brief section he 
reports the dismay which fell on the Greek 
leaders.”” Perhaps the most moving, as it was 
certainly the most fruitful, experience which 
he had in Italy was his friendship with Scipio 
Aemilianus. In a passage which has been 
greatly admired, he tells us how the in- 
timacy began. “One day they [i.e. Polybius, 
Fabius, and Scipio] came out all together from 
Fabius’ house. It happened that Fabius turned 
off to the Forum, while Polybius and Scipio 
continued in another direction. As they 


were walking along, Publius [i.e. Scipio 
Aemilianus], speaking in a quiet and gentle 
voice and blushing deeply, said: “Why is it, 
Polybius, that, when my brother and I are 
dining, you always speak to him and put 
your questions and give your answers to him, 
but pass me by? Clearly you also have the 
same opinion of me as I hear the other citi- 
zens have. Everyone thinks that I am easy- 
going and slow-witted, as I hear, and without 
anything in common with the Roman plan 
and way of life, simply because I do not 
choose to plead in the courts. And they say 
the family I come from does not need such a 
representative as I am, but a quite different 
one. In truth, it is that which most vexes me.” 

“Polybius, astonished by the young man’s 
opening words, since he was just eighteen 
years old, replied: “Good Heavens, Scipio, 
don’t say such things and don’t hold such 
thoughts at all! I do not act as I do from any 
disapproval of you or any wish to pass you 
by. Simply because your brother is older, I 
begin and end my remarks with him; and in 
my answers and counsels I turn to him, in a 
belief that you also share the same views. I 
am indeed glad to hear you now say you find 
it vexing to be less energetic than befits 
members of your family. Thereby, you 
clearly have high spirits. Now I should gladly 
devote myself to you and help you to speak 
and act in a way worthy of your forefathers. 
As for the studies in which I see both of you 
so earnest and ambitious, you will not lack 
ready helpers, both you and he, since I see a 
great tribe of such persons is now streaming 
here from Greece. But as for those matters 
which you say chiefly vex you now, I think 
you could find no one better fitted to 
champion and help you than I.” While Polyb- 
ius was still speaking, Scipio took his right 
hand in both of his hands and, pressing it 
eagerly, said: “Might I see that day when 
you would regard everything else of sec- 
ondary importance and would devote your- 
self to me and unite your life with mine! 
From that day I shall regard myself at once 
worthy of my family and my forefathers.’ 
Polybius, while delighted at the sight of the 
enthusiasm and affection shown by the young 
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man, felt also some uneasiness, when he con- 
sidered the great position of his family and 
the wealth of its members. Still, after the 
establishment of this mutual confidence, the 
young man never left Polybius’ side and 
nothing was more important to him than 
Polybius’ society.””* 


Polybius at Rome 


Potysius QuickLy made himself at home in 
Italy and in Roman society. At times he 
played an astonishingly active role in the 
complicated dealings then going on. The 
passage where he describes the clandestine 
return of Demetrius I to Syria is not merely 
vivid in itself.29 It shows the personal freedom 
Polybius enjoyed, or at least took, under the 
protection of the Scipios. Even if his share in 
Demetrius’ return was not known at the 
time, it is proof of the warm esteem in which 
he was held that he dared, at a later date, to 
give such a complete account of the venture. 
Towards the end of his exile, Polybius sought 
the advice of Cato the Censor. He asked the 
grim old man whether he should again go 
before the Senate and petition for the restora- 
tion to the détenus of the honors they had 
formerly held in Greece. With rough wit Cato 
replied that “Polybius, like Odysseus, wished 
a second time to enter the cave of the Cy- 
clops, to get the cap and belt he had forgotten 
there.’’° It was perhaps Polybius’ profound in- 
terest in military affairs*! which led to his 
presence at the sack of Corinth in 146 B.c.” 
He noted with aversion the vandalism of the 
Roman troops. There, he telis us, he rescued 
a statue of Philopoemen, the famous general 
of the Achaean League.* 

For most readers of his History probably 
the most moving single experience Polybius 
records concerns his presence, with Scipio 
Aemilianus, at the destruction of Carthage. 
The passage is imperfectly preserved, at sec- 
ond hand, in Appian. Nevertheless, it stirs 
us across the years. “Scipio, seeing the city 
coming to an end of utter and complete de- 
struction, is said to have wept and to have 
mourned openly for his enemies. For a long 
time absorbed in his own thoughts and re- 
flecting that cities and races and all empires 


must suffer change of fortune, and that such 
was the fate of Ilium, once a prosperous 
city, and such the fate of the mighty empire 
of the Assyrians and the Medes and of the 
Persians who succeeded them, and such the 
fate of the Macedonians, lately so brilliant, 
Scipio is said, whether intentionally or 
whether the verses escaped him inadvert- 
ently, to have quoted the lines: 

‘The day will come when holy Ilios will fall, 

And Priam and the folk of Priam of the stout 

ashen spear. 


When Polybius asked him boldly (for he had 
been his teacher) what his words meant, he 
replied, without any concealment, that he 
had his own country in mind, since he feared 
for her when he contemplated human affairs. 
And Polybius, who himself heard the words, 
set them down in his History." It is surely 
a rare picture, as the greatest historian and 
the greatest general of the age watch the final 
action of a great campaign. 


Polybius on Historians 


IN THE SAME open and frank way Polybius 
tells us about the plan of his History and the 
qualifications of the true historian. He opens, 
as it were, the windows and doors of his 
study and lets us see him at work. He be- 
lieves in stating clearly, and repeatedly, the 
period which his work will cover.*® History 
must provide a true account.** To write his- 
tory one must have certain qualifications, in 
addition to a predisposition to truthfulness. 
Above all, a writer must possess personal 
knowledge of the events and of their scenes, 
in so far as such knowledge is possible.*? He 
must also have wide experience in the con- 
duct of great affairs.** In order to make his 
point clear, Polybius comments on a famous 
passage of Plato's Republic: Plato as- 
serts that human affairs will go well only 
when philosophers become kings or when 
kings become philosophers. Similarly, I 
should say that history will be well written 
only when men of affairs write it (not, as 
they do now, as a kind of incidental activity, 
but when, acting under the conviction that 
such writing is their most necessary and 
glorious task, they devote themselves to this 
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work throughout their lives with singleness 
of purpose), or when historians believe that 
experience in the conduct of affairs is essential 
for the writing of history. Until then, there 
will be no end to the ignorance of histori- 
ans.’ Finally, the true historian must under- 
take the critical study of documents, written 
records, and the works of earlier writers.‘ 
Polybius appears to regard this last require- 
ment as of less importance than the other 
two."! As a guide in conducting inquiries, he 
cautions us against putting biased questions 
to eye-witnesses, since any answers we re- 
ceive to such questions will be themselves 
only partially true.” 


Philosophy of History 


Porysius mmpuies that he possesses these 
necessary qualifications, and can write true 
history. For him history is primarily a utilita- 
rian study.* Its purpose is to instruct men in 
the conduct of public affairs. Its value as in- 
struction comes in part from the fact that his- 
torical phenomena recur in cycles, at least in 
so far as constitutional developments are 
concerned. Thus the knowledge of the past 
will supply a guide for the future. It is prob- 
able, however, that Polybius regards the peda- 
gogic worth of his History as arising chiefly 
from the study of causes.** “If,” he says, “we 
take from history the Why, the How, and the 
Wherefore that was done which was done, 
and whether the end might have been reason- 
ably expected, what is left of history is a 
show-piece and not instruction; and while it 
may charm us for the moment, it does not 
help at all in understanding the future.”“® 

He is not content with mere praise of such 
knowledge. He worked out a reasonably pre- 
cise classification of causes, which deserves 
our consideration, even if we agree with Bury 
that Polybius’ view “on causation in general 
is more interesting than his application of it 
to particular cases.”“? It is perhaps sufficient 
for the present account to point to the ex- 
tended section, near the beginning of Book m 
of his History, where Polybius defines first, 
second, and third causes, and then illustrates 
his conception by events drawn from Greek 
history as well as from his immediate topic, 


the Hannibalic War.‘* Thus he holds that the 
first, or remote, cause of the conflict with 
Hannibal was the temper of Hamilcar Barca.** 
The second cause, he says, was the action of 
the Romans, in violation of the treaty of 241 
B.c., in forcing the Carthaginians to with- 
draw from Sardinia and to pay an additional 
indemnity of twelve hundred talents.5° The 
final cause, which brought Hannibal thunder- 
ing at the walls of Saguntum, was the 
prosperity which the Carthaginians reaped 
from their rule in Spain.*' For it was the 
wealth of Spain which enabled them to pay 
their indemnity and made them feel sure of 
ultimate success in a conflict with their old 
enemy. 


Fortune in Human Affairs 


PoLyBIUS HAS PROBABLY Oversimplified the 
whole matter. His classification seems aca- 
demic. He has certainly failed to stress what 
seems to us today to have been a preponder- 
ant factor, namely, the economic conflict be- 
tween the two powers in the middle and 
western Mediterranean. Furthermore, Polyb- 
ius elsewhere introduces in his views on 
causation an element which is not strictly on 
the human plane at all. In discussing some 
events, Polybius seems to believe in the 
operation of Chance or Fortune.™ He does not 
consistently hold this view, but at times 
clearly sets it forth. For example, it is Fortune 
which brought the entire world under the 
sway of Rome; and in this result one may see 
the fairest example of her handiwork.** Much 
later in his History he quotes a few lines 
from Demetrius’ treatise On Fortune, in 
which she is described as a cruel Goddess, 
and then adds the brief comment: “And this 
has now happened in connection with Per- 
seus.’ One of the functions of history, he 
claims in another place, is to record, for the 
benefit of posterity, “the episodes of For- 

Polybius, however, does not consistently 
regard Fortune as a cause. At one moment she 
seems to be hardly more than the Chance of 
Epicureanism.*® In general, Polybius does not 
make Fortune or any supernatural force the 
cause of actions. Human conduct, he implies, 
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we must explain in terms of human causes. 
“From these facts my original thesis is clear, 
that it was not through Fortune, as some of 
the Hellenes suppose, or simply automatically, 
but in a very reasonably way that the 
Romans, schooling themselves in affairs of 
such character and moment, not merely con- 
ceived the idea of universal empire but actu- 
ally achieved their purpose.”’*” In lines which 
Bury praises as “one of the rare passages in 
which an ancient writer betrays a sense of 
‘progress, Polybius says that “pragmatic” 
history is especially useful in his day, because 
“the sciences and the arts have advanced so 
far that lovers of learning can, as it were by 
strictly scientific methods, grasp every situa- 
tion the times bring forth."** 


Deepening Experiences 


I DO NOT THINK we can reconcile these op- 
posing views on the role of Fortune. I think 
we can explain them. Polybius simply changed 
his ideas as he worked on his History. He 
kept his book with him, adding and correct- 
ing from time to time and probably never 
submitting the whole work, within a limited 
period, to a thorough revision. Thus I believe 
that Polybius, much impressed by Deme- 
trius’ treatise, wrote considerable parts of his 
History while under its influence.*® Later on, 
his experience deepened. He came to know 
Panaetius and the other enlightened mem- 
bers of the Scipionic Circle. Gradually, he 
seems to have given up his notion of super- 
natural causation, although we cannot tell 
with certainty how far he went in his ra- 
tionalism. In any case, he did not rewrite his 
work from one unified point of view. We find, 
accordingly, inconsistent strata of belief. 

The ideas on society and history which I 
have summarized establish Polybius’ title to 
an honored place in the evolution of histori- 
ography. I do not think, however, that they 
are sufficient to place him in his true position 
as the greatest historian, with one exception, 
Thucydides, whom the ancient world pro- 
duced. For his great name rests primarily on 
the magnitude of his subject, his skill in treat- 
ing it, and his professional honor as a his- 
torian. 


It would be hard to deny that Polybius 
wrote about an important period. The two 
opening books, covering the First Punic War, 
the Revolt of the Carthaginian Mercenaries, 
and various events in Spain, Gaul, Aetolia, 
and Greece, serve merely as an introduction 
to the main theme of his History. In the 
thirty-eight remaining books he sets forth, at 
considerable length, the chief actions of the 
Mediterranean world from 220 to 146 B.c. 
It was the period, as was noted above, when 
the history of that world took on a new unity. 
Then particularism in social development, as 
well as in political institutions, was giving 
way to a great society which in theory in- 
cluded all mankind. It was the period to 
which the Romans themselves looked back, 
with true instinct, as to the greatest age of 
their history. It was then that economic and 
political leadership passed from the city- 
states of Greece to the banks of the Tiber. In 
great detail Polybius narrates the quarrels 
which sapped the energies of the old Greek 
world and left it helpless before the assaults 
of the West. We may not deny the impor- 
tance of the change because it meant, all 
things considered, the yielding of a higher 
culture to a lower one. Modern students are 
perhaps entitled to feel that the absorption 
of Greece in Rome was one of the great trage- 
dies of history, a tragedy doubly great in 
that this political absorption prepared the 
way for a still greater disaster, the rise of the 
organized Christian Church, with the sub- 
stitution of faith and quackery for reason and 
science as the guiding forces in the life of man. 


The Drama of Events 


It Is sURELY a great stage across which the 
actors strut their hour and play their parts. 
In Polybius the drama found a worthy ob- 
server. As a recorder, also, he did not fail. 
As Bury observed, Polybius displayed “con- 
spicuous skill” in “the arrangement of his 
immense work.’ We may admit, as classical 
critics are fond of asserting, that he does not 
possess some of the higher graces of literary 
form. We may grant at once that he does not 
have the perennial charm of Herodotus, the 
furious intensity of Thucydides, or the epi- 
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grammatic sting of Tacitus. Nevertheless, 
Polybius has great literary virtues we may 
not lightly belittle or deny. In dealing with 
the great event he has a noble and massive 
approach which I do not think was ever sur- 
passed in ancient historiography. All who 
feel, usually without reading him and per- 
suaded by a phrase in Dionysius’ De Com- 
positione Verborum,® that Polybius is boring, 
should turn with an open mind to the narra- 
tive of the First Punic War,® or to the mag- 
nificent Third Book with its account of the 
Second Punic War from Hannibal's attack on 
Saguntum down to the disaster at Cannae.™ 
The account of the Roman constitution is ef- 
fective not only in itself but also because of 
its position in the History, coming after the 
defeat at Cannae and before the slow change 
of Roman fortunes in Spain. Even in the 
later, and often very fragmentary, books we 
should do well to study, for the sake of lit- 
erature as well as for the sake of historical 
knowledge, the brave judgment Polybius 
pronounces upon Hannibal,® the capture by 
Scipio of Spanish Carthage,*’ and the final 
campaign of Scipio before Zama.®* Nor can 
we easily do without Polybius’ description of 
the battle of Cynocephalae and the ac- 
companying comparison of the Roman legion 
and the Macedonian phalanx.® At times 
Polybius seems to move with the grace and 
dexterity of a bulldozer. We should remem- 
ber, however, that like a bulldozer he gets 
things done. The road he builds is massive 
and easily traversed; and the view on all 
sides, as well as straight ahead, is wide, clear, 
and unobstructed. 


Vivid Episodes 


His IMPRESSIVENESS is not confined to de- 
scriptions of the great event. Throughout his 
nafrative are vivid episodes, quite apart from 
the autobiographical passages I have men- 
tioned. I cannot mention all of them, and shall 
speak of those which have stuck in my meme 
ory. I think of the few lines in which the 
historian tells how Hannibal the Rhodian, 
sailing before a favorable wind-and sighting 
his course by clear landmarks, made repeated 


voyages from Carthage to Lilybaeum until 
the Romans finally captured him.”° I think of 
the terrible Revolt of the Mercenaries, which 
shows us with startling clarity one of the fatal 
weaknesses of Carthage.”! I think of Hanni- 
bal’s capture of Tarentum.” I think of the 
interview between Scipio and Hannibal just 
before the battle of Zama.” I think of the ex- 
traordinary speech delivered by Agelaus of 
Naupactus, in which he warned the Greeks of 
the gathering clouds in the West,” and of 
the equally moving plea made by a nameless 
Rhodian ambassador in 207 B.c.” I think, 
finally, of the picture of Carthage’s final de- 
feat in 146 B.c.76 


Professional Honor 


I susMit THAT these passages prove Poly- 
bius’ skill as a man of letters. In any case, we 
can afford to make some allowances. Polybius 
has certain virtues as important as those of a 
great style; and they are perhaps even rarer. 
He has above all, a very high standard of pro- 
fessional honor as a historian. He is honest, 
he is judicial, and he is fair.”7 He is thoroughly 
competent in discovering facts. As I have 
suggested, he takes us into his confidence. He 
makes us share his experiences. He puts at 
our disposal the immense stores of facts he 
has gathered with such toil. Of all the an- 
cient historians, he is far the easiest for us to 
understand and appreciate. He writes in ways 
we comprehend, and arranges his material with 
conspicuous clarity. Living in an age of 
change and evolving a pattern which would 
explain it, he devoted himself to presenting us 
with a truthful record. We may perhaps take 
leave of Polybius with a quotation which 
reveals not a pious hope but a sure principle 
of his life and his work. “It seems to me 
that Nature has appointed Truth as the great- 
est of Divine Powers for men, and has be- 
stowed on her the greatest power. At any 
rate, although everything tries to defeat her 
and, at times, every plausible argument is 
marshalled on the side of Falsehood, some- 
how Truth herself, by her own intrinsic na- 
ture, penetrates into the souls of men. 
Sometimes she shows her power at once; and 
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sometimes, even after a long period of ob- 
scurity, she finally by her own force becomes 
master and defeats Falsehood, as happened in 
the case of Herakleides .. . .”78 
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“LATIN BY POPULAR DEMAND” 
by Walter V. Kaulfers 
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An over-view of education in occupied Germany 
with special reference to Latin and the Classics 


Latin in Germany 
William M. Green 


E LaTIN TEACHERS are professedly ad- 

vocates of historical perspective, for 
the sake of broader understanding of the prob- 
lems of today. Hence I am proposing, in the 
next few pages, to study the aims and achieve- 
ment of Latin teaching in a land where it has 
been done thoroughly, even if that land has 
twice been our enemy in war. The shrewd victor 
may recognize some excellence in his defeated 
foe! 

LaTIN HAS LONG played a dominant part in 
German education. From the Romans the 
Germans in antiquity learned the arts of civil- 
ized life. Their Strasse is a via strata, their 
Mauer a murus; their Wein is Latin vinum, 
even their buying and selling (kaufen, ver- 
kaufen) they learned from a Roman caupo. 
For a thousand years the Church provided, in 
Latin, the only education to be had in Ger- 
many. The Renaissance and Reformation 
only extended and intensified the study of 
Latin and Greek. The age of Goethe ushered 
in the New Humanism, aimed at perfecti- 
onem humanitatis through the study of an- 
tiquity. The stream of humanism, to be sure, 
did not long run unmixed. It received a strong 
current, first of philosophical idealism, then 
of idealized nationalism, then was required to 
adapt itself to the demand for modern subjects 
required by a growing industrial society. A 
national system of schools was established, 
with primary schools for all, and various 


(Our readers will recall Professor Green's article 
the French Teach Latin” in CJ for February, 1948 
(43.269-273). Here he tells us of the complex task of 
restoring the schools of occupied Germany, properly de- 
Nazified and in keeping with the democratic system 
which it is hoped can be established. This paper was 
tead at the meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Pacific States held in Los Angeles on May 7, 1949. 
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types of schools above them, but only the 
Gymnasium opened the path to higher learn- 
ing. Its nine-year course was largely devoted 
to Latin, Greek, and mathematics. Above it 
stood the university, which aimed at research, 
a graduate school, as we should call it. It 
furnished the teachers of the Gymnasia, 
trained scholars who commanded respect. The 
fees charged largely excluded the poor from 
the higher schools, and a dual system resulted, 
often called a “double-track system,” to dis- 
tinguish it from the “single-track” system 
we have in America. The caste emphasis was 
marked in Germany by the exemption from 
the regular requirement of three years’ mili- 
tary service granted to students of the 
Gymnasia. 

The schools of Germany won frequent 
acclaim from observers of other lands. 
Matthew Arnold in 1868 recognized their 
superiority. Forty years later J. W. Headlam 
reported: 

“Tt is very remarkable that this system main- 
tained itself practically unaltered till the end 
of the nineteenth century. This would not have 
been possible, least of all in a country so full of 
passion for modernity as is modern Germany, had 
it not been that the Gymnasium had secured the 
full support of the great majority of those who 
were specially affected. So far as it is possible for 
a foreigner to judge, it fully deserved the confi- 
dence which it had secured.” 


Yet, as time moved on, protests accumu- 
lated. The Realschule, which emphasized 
science and other modern subjects, contested 
the exclusive privileges of the Gymnasium, 
and a new type, the Realgymnasium, arose, 
which gave admission to the university, with 
a modern language substituted for Greek. 
Then came the Oberrealschule, giving a nine- 
year course without Latin, with admission to 
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technical schools on the university level. As 
these new schools increased in response to 
modern needs, the Classics suffered a cor- 
responding decline. 

A second influence which challenged the 
preeminence of the Classics was the rise of 
German nationalism, especially notable after 
the Franco-Prussian War. At that time Prince 
Wilhelm, destined to be the Kaiser of the 
first World War, was a young student in a 
Gymnasium. In his autobiography he men- 
tions the lack of patriotic spirit in the school 
curriculum: 


“Another complaint I have to make against the 
Gymnasium of those days is that the teaching 
was mainly under philological influence and bore 
a distinctly philological stamp. During my school 
days I was able to see that my school-mates had a 
good deal of enthusiasm for the events of 1870- 
1871, and for the new German Empire, but there 
was absolutely no basis for Germanism, for the 
feeling civis Germanus sum, such as I awoke later 
in the German people. The ossified, philological 
syllabus was quite incapable of laying such a 
foundation .... 

“From these considerations I afterwards con- 
tended stoutly for reform in the school teaching 
of German youth against the opposition of the 
philologists . .. . The reform did not materialize 
in the shape I wanted and did not attain the aim 
I proposed. To what degree this neglect con- 
tributed to our downfall will probably become 
clearer to future generations.”? 


Thus wrote the Kaiser in exile in 1926. His 
proposals for reform were made shortly after 
he came to the throne. At a school conference 
which he summoned in 18co he demanded a 
reduction in the burden of study, more at- 
tention to physical education, and the de- 
velopment of German patriotism: 


‘““We must take German as the foundation for 
the Gymnasium; we ought to educate national 
young Germans, and not young Greeks and Ro- 
mans. We must depart entirely from the basis 
that has existed for centuries—from the old 
monastic education of the Middle Ages, where 
the standard was Latin with a little Greek 
added.” 


In the new program issued in 1892, time for 
Greek and Latin was reduced, and that for 


German increased, as the emperor had sug- 
gested. In 1900 the Oberrealschule, without 
Latin, was recognized as equivalent to the 
Gymnasium and Realgymnasium, though cer- 
tain faculties of the University might require 
supplementary examinations of those coming 
without Latin. The reform, after all, was a 
compromise, and did not satisfy the Kaiser. 
During the first world war there were new 
proposals for reform, including a demand for 
a unified school system, the Einheitsschule, 


with no class distinctions. The defenders of | 


traditions replied that the Einheitsschule 
would lower standards to the level of the 
poorest intellect, that foreign languages 
would be begun too late, and would ulti 
mately disappear entirely from the intermedi- 
ate stage, and with them the most effective 
means for broadening the mind would be 
gone.* 


After World War I 


AFTER THE WAR, changes came, but not the 
radical changes which had been feared. A 
four year basic school (Grundschule) was 
made compulsory for all. Pupils might then 
continue another four years in the elementary 
school (Volkschule, of which the Grund- 
schule constituted the first half), or pass into 
one of the four types of nine-year secondary 
schools, or into the six-year Mittelschule.’ 
The schools were crowded, but times were 
hard, unemployment was growing among the 
middle and learned classes, and people feared 
the future. Conditions were shaping up for 
Hitlerism. 

Hitler announced that his “folkish” State 
could take over the existing school system, 
but with minor changes, the first of which 
was the elimination of useless learning, es- 
pecially in foreign languages; the second was 
to shift the emphasis to idealism and self- 
renunciation; the third, to make science pro- 
mote national pride. Under his regime the 
time for Latin was much reduced to make 
room for the new subjects—national ideals, 
racial theories, and physical education. Hitler 
was at last accomplishing what the Kaiser 
had failed to accomplish. After 1936 there 
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were only two types of secondary schools, 
the Gymnasium and the Oberschule, with a 
course of eight, instead of nine, years. In 1938 
the Gymnasium devoted to Latin a total of 35 
hours (that is, six hours per week during the 
first two years, four in each of the next five 
years, and only three in the last year). The 
Oberschule gave a total of either 24 or 18 
hours, according as one chose the linguistic 
or scientific section. The decline may be 
judged by comparing the plan of 1882, when 
the Gymnasium required 77 hours of Latin 
and the Realgymnasium 54, and the plan of 
1901 when the Gymnasium required 68, the 
Realgymnasium 49 hours of Latin. Even this 
remnant of classical studies was to serve the 
ends of the Nazi State. To quote from an 
official statement: 


“As far as antiquity is concerned, the pro- 
grammes bear essentially on those aspects which 
relate most closely to young Germans. For Greek 
antiquity it is the ancient Hellenic civilization, of 
Nordic origin, with its concept of physical per- 
fection, of games, of political life. For Roman 
antiquity it is the attitude of the ancient Romans, 
a people of Nordic origin who created and main- 
tained their State in spite of the dangers which 
surrounded it. 

“The programmes look first toward the reading 
of classic works. When these are too difficult they 
can be read in German translation to complete 
the instruction. By means of illuminated projec- 
tions the pupils should be familiarized with au- 
thentic Greek 


The educational periodicals of the time 
abound in articles showing how Livy and 
Vergil and the rest might be turned into 
propagandists for Nazi racialism, militarism, 
and Fiihrerprinzip. 

With the fall of Hitler Germany was left 
in ruins, with her immediate future in the 
hands of her conquerors. All of them agreed 
that the re-education of the Germans was a 
matter of prime concern to the world. In the 
Potsdam agreement of August, 1945 it was 
declared that “German education shall be so 
controlled as completely to eliminate Nazi 
and militaristic doctrines and to make pos- 
sible the successful development of demo 
cratic ideas.” In each of the four zones the 


task was bravely undertaken. The Americans 
removed over half the teachers in their zone 
as Nazis, and destroyed a large part of the 
schoolbooks, as contaminated with Nazi 
teaching. Buildings were everywhere in ruins. 
But despite the shortage of teachers, books, 
and buildings, schools were rapidly reopened 
under military government. In 1946 our State 
Department sent over to Germany a Mission 
of ten American educators to judge past 
achievements and make proposals for the 
future of the German schools. They praised 
the Military Government for “upholding in 
this setting American conceptions of scholar- 
ship, methods of teaching, and educational 
administration.” Looking ahead to the future, 
they declare: 


“The development of a comprehensive educa- 
tional system to serve all children and youth is 
a matter of first importance. The terms ‘ele- 
mentary’ and ‘secondary’ in education should not 
primarily be conceived of as meaning two differ- 
ent types or qualities of instruction (as the 
German Elementarschule and héhere Schule are), 
but two consecutive levels of it, the elementary 
one comprising the grade 1 to 6, the secondary 
one those from 7 to 12. In this sense the vocational 
schools should be considered a part of the sec- 
ondary school system. 

“To begin with, all children should stay to- 
gether for six years in the elementary school 
without being divided according to sex, social 
class, race, vocational or professional intentions. 
They will thus participate in a common school 
life, working on common projects and developing 
a genuine feeling of unity... . 

“The secondary schools, however, héhere 
Schulen and vocational schools, should be organ- 
ized into unified systems as far as possible. All 
secondary schools should be made tuition-free, 
so that attendance will no longer be limited to the 
privileged.”’* 


The report was published, and together 
with further inquiries was sent to the German 
educational administrators for approval or dis- 
approval. In March of 1947 the Bavarian 
Minister of Education, Dr. Alois Hund- 
hammer, after approving various points, made 
the following adverse comments: 


“1. So thoroughgoing a conformity of the 
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German educational system to the organization 
of the American as is here contemplated by the 
reform plan of the Military Government does not 
appear capable of being carried through.... 
School reform should comprise an organically 
continuous development, and need not involve a 
complete break with an educational culture de- 
veloped through the growth of centuries. 

“2. Democratization as the chief goal of school 
reform requires, in our estimation, no setting aside 
of and bringing into external unity the several 
school types already set up... . 

“3. The beginning of the secondary school 
period ought not to be postponed beyond the age 
established by the psychology of development 
(about 10 years of age). The former Munich 
school superintendent Kerschensteiner, recog- 
nized as an authority and admirer of American 
pedagogy, writes: ‘The future intellectual worker 
needs a strictly continuous training of the intel- 
lectual faculties . . . . If it is correct that about the 
roth or 11th year the stronger intellectual types 
begin to demonstrate their... temperament, 
then the first bifurcation for the theoretically in- 
clined student must be established at about this 
time.’ 

“4. The duration of the secondary school 
period ought not to be lowered from a time-span 
of eight or nine years. 

‘“s. A repression or displacement of the hu- 
manistic Gymnasium awakens acute disapproval 
among the most able representatives of German 
intellectual life. It is to humanism that interna- 
tional European intellectual life owes its origin. 
It constitutes a power for cementing together of 
the peoples.”’ 


However, disregarding the German atti- 
tudes, the allied military governments con- 
tinued to plan changes in the German school 
system. In June of 1947 the quadripartite 
Control Council issued Directive No. 54, a 
ten-point program for school reform which 
closely followed the recommendations of the 
United States Educational Mission. This di- 
rective was published in the various zones, 
and has served as the basis of continuing dis- 
cussions between the German and American 
schoolmen. Yet it appears that in the Ameri- 
can Zone, at least, the changes affecting the 
school organization have not been put into 
effect. I am informed by Dr. Richard Kazu- 
bowski, of Frankfurt, in a letter of April 14 
that the only secondary schools now operat- 


ing in that city are two Gymnasia and four- 
teen Realgymnasia, the former with 447 
students, the latter with 7,625. Both types 
have an eight-year course, but plan presently 
to resume the nine-year course which pre- 
vailed before Hitler’s time. Latin is required 
in both types, with six to eight hours per 
week in each year of the Gymnasium and four 


hours per week in all but the first two years 


of the Realgymnasium. If this report is com- 
plete, Latin appears stronger than it has been 
since the Kaiser's time, receiving far more 


time than under Hitler, and being required of | 


all for university entrance, as it had not been 
since the recognition of the Oberrealschule in 
1900. One wonders if the German have re- 
coiled against the American pressure by estab- 
lishing more strict requirements in Latin than 
they had known in the last generation! 

A number of articles have appeared in 
American journals of the past year which 
give some clue to the progress, or lack of 
progress, in plans for reform. H. C. Christof- 
ferson writes in The Educational Forum of 
March, 1949: 


“In working out the details of reorganization in 
Hesse 32 committees have been appointed... . 
All voting members of the committees are Ger- 
mans. Americans participate only in an advisory 
capacity .... Military Government has indi- 
cated ten general principles to serve as a guide in 
rebuilding the schools.” 


The ten points of the allied Directive of 
1947, it may be noticed, are now only “gen- 
eral principles” for the guidance of the 
German committees. On point 4, which 
would abolish the old types of Gymnasium 
and RealGymnasium, Christofferson com- 
ments: 


“To us it seems imperative, for raising the 
level of education for the masses in Germany, and 
to eliminate some of the stratifying effect of paral- 
lel schools, to insist on a six-year elementary 
school for all.” 


And on point six he adds: 


“Many of us doubt the wisdom of allowing 
any child to spend 4 to 6 hours per week from 7 
to 9 years studying Latin, yet we are not imposing 
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our ideas upon a people who have believed other- 


Others of our educational experts some- 
times write in a sharper tone. I quote from 


Alfred C. Pundt: 


“Those who were assigned to supervise the 
educational institutions of Bavaria were unani- 
mous in criticizing the secondary school as the 
weakest pillar in its entire educational edi- 
fice.... The German secondary school con- 
tinued to function much as the high school in the 
United States did until thirty years ago. Its prin- 
cipal objectives were to prepare selected students 
for a university career and perpetuate the intel- 
lectual caste system so jealously guarded by the 
academic élite. Considerably less than ten per 
cent of the enrollees of the elementary school 
ordinarily were accepted into the much vaunted 
but antiquated and moribund Gymnasium, 
Realgymnasium, or Realschule.... The sec- 
ondary school system as it existed in Bavaria, we 
declared, had no place in a prospective demo- 
cratic society, since it deliberately fostered intel- 
lectual snobbery, while it clearly failed to prepare 
the rising generation for the world of today. Even 
the liberal-minded Fendt subscribed to the palpa- 
ble fraud that the age of ten is an appropriate time 
for parents, teachers, and the child to determine 
the latter's eligibility for higher education... . 
We insisted, however, that all formal education 
should bear some functional relationship to Ger- 
man life and society as a whole, and that the ex- 
tensive secondary-school training in Greek and 
Latin, to cite one example, rarely resulted in any- 
thing more than a formal acquaintance with a few 
Greek and Roman writers. The transcendence of 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics was a sacrosanct 
article of faith evidently implicit in charter mem- 
bership in the German intellectual caste." 


If things have gone badly, or slowly, with 
reforms in the American Zone, it is quite 
different in the Russian zone. There the 
government is in the hands of the Socialist 
Unity Part, set up under Russian auspices. 
They have established an eight-year common 
school, which all children are compelled to 
attend. A modern language is begun in the 
fifth grade, and, if one is to specialize in lan- 
guages, a second modern language is begun in 
the seventh grade. Above this new kind of 
Volkschule is a new Oberschule, and the 
vocational schools. Latin can be begun only 


in the Obserschule.” 

The contrast which thus appears in com- 
paring the schools of the Russian and Ameri- 
can Zones reveals a basic conflict of educa- 
tional and social theories. The reformers 
(whether Russian, German, or American) re- 
gard the schools as a means of “democratiz- 
ing” society, that is, of levelling class dis- 
tinctions. The notion of an “intellectual élite” 
is abhorent to them. The early bifurcation 
of the German schools was aimed at training 
such an élite. The defenders of that tradition 
declare that schools must be democratized, 
not so much through external organization 
as through inner changes in the spirit of the 
schools. Dr. Hundhammer, in the statement 
from which an excerpt has been quoted, ad- 
mits the democratic goal of equal opportunity 
for all, but insists: 

“A democratic state and social order wil in 
no wise wish nor be able to dispense with high 
goals for education in secondary and higher insti- 
tutions .. . . It should and can only be the pre- 
rogative of those really competent through en- 
dowment and performance. The Educational Ad- 
ministration will take measures to open, in effec- 
tive manner, access to the paths which lead to a 
higher level of education for the socially and eco- 
nomically less favored classes. On the other hand, 
measures will be decisively applied which are 
suitable to keep the unfit from those paths.” 
That means, of course, that Bavaria is keep 
ing her Gymnasium. The school-boys still 
begin studying Latin at ten or twelve if they 
desire a higher education. “A palpable fraud,” 
an American exclaims, to suppose that this is 
an appropriate time for such a decision. 
Thereby he discloses an impassable gulf be- 
tween two ways of thinking. 

However staunch may be our faith in 
democracy, we must admit that education at 
its higher levels is a selective process. But the 
slogan of equal opportunity has excluded the 
ideal of selection from the lower levels. The 
notorious result is a lowered standard of 
achievement throughout the whole system. 
We have long heard of “opportunity classes” 
for the gifted, and the devotees of tests and 
measurements often tell us that they are a 
crying need. But they do not fit well into the 
pattern of our common school system. Sup- 
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pose that someone should propose an oppor- 
tunity school which would admit a suitable 
number, say 10% or 15% of the more gifted 
pupils of a city system at the beginning of the 
fifth grade. It must be taught by experts 
worthy of such children, to give them the 
opportunity for optimum progress physically, 
socially, and intellectually, until the end of 
the twelfth grade. There should be oppor- 
tunity for easy transfer of pupils in the first 
two or three years, for those whose ability or 
temperament was not suited to the new 
school, and for students of exceptional ca- 
pacity discovered in the regular schools. Then 
imagine, while we are imagining marvels, a 
school system so experimentally minded that 
it would establish a number of such schools, 
and in one of them make Latin (or Latin and 
Greek) the core of the entire curriculum, 
without excluding modern literature, the 
social sciences, natural sciences, and mathe- 
matics. We would then have the approximate 
equivalent of the German Gymnasium. I will 
not let my imagination range further, to pre- 
dict how the graduates of such opportunity 
schools would compare with equally gifted 
children in the common schools, nor how 
those of the classical school would compare 
with their compeers in the other opportunity 
schools. We might discover the need of a 
new kind of university to take care of the 
graduates! 


I have a number of friends and colleagues 
who were educated in the German schools, 
and are as good democrats as any of us. I 
think that they would approve of this experi- 
ment, and say that democracy would not be 
threatened thereby. In any case I do not think 
it a “palpable fraud” to say that it would be 
a valuable experiment. 


Nores 


1J. W. Headlam, Teaching of the Classics in Ger- 
many (1910) 14 f. 

2 Wilhelm II, My Early Life (1926) 108 f. 

3 Quoted in I. L. Kandel, History of Secondary Edu- 
cation (1930) 257. 

4 Kandel, Education in Germany (1919) 9, 15. 

5§. P. Cabot, Secondary Education in Germany, 
France, England, and Denmark (1930) 4-11. 

6 Hitler, Mein Kampf (1939) 626-635. 

7 Bureau International d‘Education, L’Enseignement 
des Langues Anciennes (1938) 40-42. The Prussian plans 
for earlier years are given in Headlam, 82-87. 

8 Report of the United States Education Mission to 
Germany (1946) 22. 

* From a typewritten copy, by courtesy of Professor 
Frederic Lilge. 

10 Educational Forum 13 (March, 1949) 316-318. 

1 Journal of Higher Education 19 (October, 1948) 


354 f. 

12 Helen Liddell, ‘Education in Occupied Germany,” 
in International Affairs 24 (January, 1948), 30 f.; 
Frederic Lilge, “‘German Educational Reforms in the 
Soviet Zone of Occupation,” in Harvard Educational 
Review 18 (January, 1948) 35-46. But another report, in 
London Times Educational Supplement, September 27, 
1947, states that due to German protests it was made 
possible to add Latin at the age of 12. 


HOMOEIDOHETEROSEMANTOPHONOGLOSSES! 


THE FEARFUL woro set forth in the head- 
ing above is attributed to Dr. Lyan B. 
Mitchell, professor emeritus of classical lan- 
guages at the University of New Mexico, 
by an AP dispatch dated August 5, 1949. 
We suspect that this is an improvement on 
the term “homographic-heterosemantophono- 
gloss” proposed as the “Hint of the Month” 
in CJ for December 1946 (42.182). The sub- 
stitution of eido- for graphic- perhaps brings 
out more aptly the element of “written-the- 
same,” “same-form.” 

For the benefit of those who failed to get 
in on the ground floor, the things referred to 


by these startling multiple compounds are 
words that are written the same (or spelled 
the same) in two different languages and 
have, naturally, two different meanings; that 
is, pain is one thing in English and another in 
French. Or, fit, eat, sit, dare, ire, in Latin and 
English. 

But the really important thing, as Dr. 
Mitchell is quoted as saying in the dispatch, 
is that the great big word referred to means 
the same to educated people in any European 
language, Theoretically, that is. 

N.J.D. 
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The Roman emperors used coins to advertise their mili- 
tary victories, public works, tax and administrative 
reforms, and social and economic policies. 


Imperial Publicity on Coins 


of the Roman Emperors 
Louis C. West 


NTIL rue te of Augustus the ancient 

world had made no real use of its one 
really effective means for the dissemination of 
news and ideas intended to reach the mass of 
the people. An important document could be 
carved on stone or bronze and displayed on the 
wall of a public building but, even so, only a 
comparatively few could ever see or read it. 
Augustus realized that the coins with which 
the business of the empire was done, and which 
in the course of daily transactions reached every 
part of the empire, gave him his best oppor- 
tunity to publicize the aims and accomplish- 
ments of the central government and of himself 
as the head of that government. One may find 
an excellent analogy between such use of coins 
and the similar modern use of postage stamps. 
We have issued stamps commemorating states, 
our armed forces, the great figures of our past, 
important anniversaries and such excrescenses 
as NRA. All of this simply follows ideas first 
developed in the imperial Roman coinage. 


Wuen Aucustus by his victory at Actium 
put an end to a long period of civil war and 
became undisputed master of the Roman 
world, he was faced with numerous problems 
related to the re-establishment of peace. One 
of these problems was the creation of a sound 
monetary policy and the development of a 
system of coinage that would adequately 
serve the needs of the empire. This he did 
with striking success. The steps by which he 
accomplished that purpose are not now our 
concern. Neither are we concerned with the 


coinage as a medium of exchange nor with the 
causes which led to the later collapse of the 
system. 

The pictures which follow are an attempt 
to illustrate, by typical examples, the use of 
the imperial coinage as a means of spreading 
information about current events or as a 
means of influencing public opinion in regard 
to the aims and accomplishments of the cen- 
tral government and particularly those of the 
ruling emperor. I have purposely omitted all 
coins that have strictly religious motives. 
These, and particularly some in the later 
periods that seem to indicate efforts to estab- 
lish a state religion in opposition to the 
growing influence of Christianity, deserve 
treatment by themselves. 

Augustus permitted some 150 cities 
throughout the empire to continue their own 
local issues of coins, coins that were struck 
under imperial supervision and in definite 
relationship to the imperial coins. Except in a 
few cases, every coin thus issued at a local 
mint bore the head and name of Augustus. 
In this way was the unity of the Roman 
world emphasized. And from the time of 
Augustus on, with exceedingly few excep- 
tions, every coin issued by the central govern- 
ment, as well as every coin issued by the 
numerous cities that were permitted to have 
their own issues, bore on the obverse the 
name and head of the reigning emperor or of 
some member of his immediate family. On 
the reverse of the imperial coins appeared 
short inscriptions, called legends, and pic- 
torial designs, called types, of infinite variety 
but all intended to serve a definite purpose. 
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The types not only change, but they also 
change in close agreement with current politi- 
cal changes. This is clearly seen in the pro- 
nounced differences in the coinage of Nero 
before and after the death of his advisor, 
Seneca, and in the great emphasis on Italy 
seen in the coinage of Antoninus Pius as con- 
trasted with the emphasis on the provinces 
shown by his predecessor Hadrian. 

May I say a word about the pictures? They 
are intended to illustrate the high spots of 
this policy of propaganda. Where possible, 
examples have been selected from the large 
bronze coin, the sesterce, because of its greater 
size and because it was the coin most widely 
used by the people. 

Most of the pictures have been made from 
photographs of the actual coins. A few are 
taken from published catalogues that showed 
better examples than those elsewhere avail- 
able to me. 

Coins struck to commemorate the conclu- 
sion of a successful war are common. Among 
the earliest examples are those with a legend 
indicating the acquisition of Egypt (azcvpto 
capTA, No. 1). These were struck by Au- 
gustus not long after the battle of Actium, 
when by the defeat of Antony and Cleopatra 
he obtained possession of the Nile Valley. 
The crocodile was Egypt's most distinctive 
animal, and its use to symbolize that land was 
standard practice. 

Some years later, to commemorate a note- 
worthy diplomatic victory, Augustus issued 
coins that publicized the return of the army 
standards which had been captured by the 
Parthians when they destroyed the army of 
Crassus (sIGNis RECEPTIS, No. 2). It is inter- 
esting that these coins were struck at Ephesus 
and circulated in the eastern part of the Em- 
pire, where emphasis on the fact that the 
disgrace of that defeat had been wiped out 
would be psychologically important. Out of a 
long list of similar subjects three cr four addi- 
tional examples may be shown. Some thirty 
years after the death of Augustus, Claudius 
invaded Britain and laid claim to that island 
(No. 3). Here the legend pe BrITANN(Is) ap- 
pears on an arch that is crowned by a statue 
of the emperor between two military trophies. 


A generation later Vespasian and Titus 
crushed the first of the great Jewish revolts 
with which the Romans had to contend 
(tvpABA CAPTA, No. 4). Here Judaea is shown 
seated under a date palm with Vespasian 
standing guard. 

Vespasian’s younger son, Domitian, added 
parts of southern Germany to the empire and 
naturally struck coins to commemorate that 
event (GERMANIA caAPTA, No. 5). Here the 
design is a military trophy with a seated 
German woman and a standing German war- 
rior on either side. 

The last great territorial additions to the 
Roman empire were made by Trajan early in 
the second century. One series commemorates 
the subjugation of Dacia, the modern Rou- 
mania (pac(1a) cap(ta), No. 6). The design 
is a Dacian warrior, with his characteristic 
peaked cap, seated on a pile of arms. 

Another series signalizes the bringing of 
Armenia and Mesopotamia under the control 
of the Roman people (No. 7). At the feet of 
the victorious emperor are reclining figures 
representing the river gods of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, while seated between them is a 
figure representing Armenia. 

Peace was celebrated as well as war, though 
not as often. 

At some time between 64 and 68 aA.pD., 
Nero struck coins with the legend: “He closed 
the temple of Ianus because the peace of the 
Roman people extended over land and sea” 
(No. 8). Nearly 200 years later Philip the 
Arab put an end to an unsatisfactory war 
with the revivified Persian empire (No 9). 
Here the legend reads, “Peace made with the 
Persians.” 

Some years later, when the empire was 
experiencing its greatest disasters, and at a 
time when invaders and revolters were in 
control of at least half of its territory, ap- 
peared a coin with the puzzling inscription 
UBIQVE PAX, “Everywhere Peace,” and with 
the name of the Emperor Gallienus written 
as if it was a feminine name (No. 10). There 
was no peace at the time and perhaps the 
legend is satirical; perhaps it commemorates 
the initiation of the emperor into the rites of 
Cybele. 
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Not more than ten years later, after a 
series of exceedingly brilliant campaigns that 
ranged from France on the west to Palmyra 
in the East, Aurelian succeeded in uniting 
under the undisputed control of the central 
government all the districts that had been 
lost during the chaos of the previous 20 
years (No. 11). He was entitled to celebrate 
that achievement and he did so. The legend 
may be read in two ways: “Rebuilder of the 
world” or, less likely, “Rebuilder for the 
second time.” Without abbreviation, the 
legend should read restiruToR orsis but one 
or has been omitted. 

Second only to the effort to celebrate mili- 
tary prowess was the effort to publicize the 
emperor's interest in the social and economic 
welfare of his people. In a.p. 23 Tiberius 
issued coins that recalled his contribution 
toward the rebuilding of certain cities in Asia 
Minor that had been devastated by a severe 
earthquake (cIVITATIBVS ASIAE RESTITVTIS, 
No. 12). This is one of the few coins that has 
no picture of the emperor on the obverse. 
However, his name and titles do appear there 
while he himself is pictured on the reverse. 

About the turn of the first and second cen- 
turies, Nerva inaugurated and Trajan ex- 
panded a system of government loans to 
farmers in Italy at low rates of interest and 
with the provision that the interest earnings 
should be devoted to the education of chil- 
dren (No. 13). Here Trajan is shown extend- 
ing his hand to two of the beneficiaries. In- 
terest in agriculture generally and particularly 
in the problem of encouraging a sufficient sup- 
ply of foodstuffs is to be seen in the common 
Annona types which first appear in the reign 
of Nero. This particular coin was issued by 
the short-lived Vitellius (No. 14). Two ex- 
amples issued by Hadrian may be shown. 
Here the goddess Annona is holding ears of 
wheat over a grain measure, while behind 
her appers the prow of a boat that brought 
the grain to Rome (No. 15). The design in the 
second coin is a grain measure from which 
protrude four stalks of wheat and a single 
poppy (No. 16). Closely related to this gen- 
eral idea are the types emphasizing the 
general abundance provided by the care of 


the emperor (No. 17). This particular coins 
issued by Elagabalus, shows some goddess 
pouring out the contents of her cornucopia. 


Dealing with a subject close to our own 
desires are the coins that commemorate a re- 
mission or reduction cf taxes. Perhaps the 
first examples are the coins issued by Caligula 
in A.D. 39 to commemorate his abolition of a 
one-half percent tax on sales that had been 
enforced in the city of Rome (No. 18). On 
the obverse the legend begins at the bottom 
(c. CAESAR) and reads to the left, while on 
the reverse the legend begins at the top 
(Pon M) and reads to the right. The large R 
represents the word translated as abolition, 
while the two c’s represent the Latin nu- 
meral 1/200 or 3 of 1%. The coin itself is a 
quadrans, the lowest coin in the Roman 
monetary system and one that never appar- 
ently bears the emperor’s portrait. In a.p. 68, 
as part of his effort to win support in his 
revolt against Nero, Galba abolished the 
24% transit tax levied on goods crossing the 
Gallic frontier (No. 19). Here, instead of 
using numerals to express the rate, the coin 
shows the Latin word for one-fortieth, which 
is 23%, written out in full. Why Galba used 
as a design three prisoners going through an 
arch under guard by a Roman soldier is not 
clear. 

Nerva effected two reforms in the tax 
structure. He abolished the tax levied in Italy 
for the support of the imperial post service 
covering the peninsula; and the coins, ap- 
propriately, show the mules formerly used in 
that service now at pasture (No. 20). He also 
corrected some of the objectionable features 
that had crept into the administration of a 
special tax levied on Jews in the Empire 
(No. 21). The first two words of the inscrip- 
tion are badly worn but it reads “The aboli- 
tion of abuses in the Jewish Tax.” 

The most famous example of tax forgive- 
ness in ancient times was the remission by 
Hadrian of all delinquencies to the imperial 
treasury (No. 22), a sum stated on this coin 
to be 900,000,000 sesterces, say $45,000,000. 
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Here an official is shown setting fire tothe 
lists of overdue accounts. These coins il- 
lustrate one curious fact about the Roman 
tax system. There seems to have been no 
penalty for the late payment of taxes; and, in 
fact, after the time of Hadrian the debtor 
was reasonably assured of forgiveness if he 
could evade the importunities of the tax col- 
lector long enough. Of the thousands of tax 
receipts found in Egypt none shows penalties 
for delayed payments. 

Some coins commemorate the money of the 
empire. For examples, there is one struck by 
Septimius Severus (No. 23). Here the goddess 
Moneta is shown with her scales of justice 
and her horn of plenty. Septimius had much 
reduced the percentage of silver in his silver 
ccins, of which this is one. Perhaps it was 
desirable to emphasize the fact that they 
were still worth their full tariff value. In the 
following century, when public confidence in 
the subsidiary coinage was wavering, the 
government increased its protests that all was 
well with the money. 

The imperial building program was al- 
ways a favorite topic on the coins. Claudius 
planned and began a new harbor at Ostia at 
the mouth of the Tiber to make easier and 
safer the handling of the large grain ships 
that brought in the foodstuffs necessary for 
the feeding of Rome. Nero dedicated this 
harbor, and commemorated the event by coins 
(No. 24) that give a bird's-eye view of the 
docks with the ships waiting to be unloaded, 
and with one under sail just entering at the 
top. The legend “Harbor of Ostia” is barely 
distinguishable under the reclining figure of 
Neptune. Fifty years later this harbor had 
been proved too small and Trajan built a 
second one (No. 25). Here the octagonal 
harbor is shown, but the whole design seems 
far inferior to that on the coins of Nero. 

Rome’s most famous building, the Flavian 
Amphitheater (“Colosseum”), was com- 
memorated in coins by Titus at the time of 
its dedication in A.p. 80 (No. 26). Both the 
exterior and the interior of the building are 
shown, the interior with the upper boxes 
and the seats filled with spectators. At the 
left of the amphitheater appears the conical 
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superstructure of one of the water outlets 
that supplied the neighborhood, while at the 
right appears the beginning of some two- 
storied building. 

The last picture in this general group ts a 
representation of the great bridge built over 
the Danube by Trajan (No. 27). The design 
shows only one section of the bridge, but in- 
dicates both towers topped with statues at 
the ends. A river boat is underneath. 

One of the pressing problems of each ruler 
was the succession to the throne. Nearly 
every emperor made some effort to publicize 
his own preference as to the heir apparent. 
Thus Claudius brought forward the boy Nero 
soon after he had been induced to adopt the 
youngster (No. 28). In the very year that 
Vespasian won control of the Empire, he 
publicized his two sons Titus and Domitian, 
Titus on the left with the rank of consul, 
the younger son on the right with the rank of 
praetor (No. 29). Both of these men later ob- 
tained the throne, the first time a son had 
succeeded his actual rather than his adopted 
father. 

Eternal Rome was a byword for centuries 
and the Roman emperors continually empha- 
sized that idea (No. 30), chiefly by coins with 
the legend Aeternitas. Here the central figure 
carries heads of the sun god and of the moon 
goddess, the one with rays, the other with a 
crescent. The whole idea is that Rome will 
last as long as the sun and moon endure. Em- 
phasis on the eternity of the imperial house 
rather than of the imperial city is seen on a 
coin of Trajan’s (No. 31). Here again the 
heads of the sun and moon deities are to be 
seen, while the important words of the mes- 
sage are the two abbreviated words on 
either side of the goddess. At the time when 
Rome was celebrating the gooth anniversary 
of its founding, Antonius Pius struck coins 
commemorating Romulus, the city’s legendary 
founder (No. 32). 

One of the greatest celebrations in Rome's 
history occurred on the 1oooth anniversary 
of its founding and many coins commemorate 
this event. One of the interesting ones was 
issued in the name of Otacilia Severa, the wife 


of Philip the Arab, then emperor. On the 
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coin (No. 33) appears a representation of the 
golden milestone at Rome, the one from which 
all distances were reckoned, and the words 
MILIARIVM SAECVLVM. Here there is an ob- 
vious play on the meaning of words, for 
miliarium means both a millennium and a 
milestone. It seems impossible to bring out 
this double meaning in two English words 
but the intent of the message is clear: this 
first millennium was another golden mile- 
stone in Rome’s history. 

The pictures that have just been shown 
are but a small part of those that might have 
been selected. They are, I believe, fair repre- 


sentations of the use of coins as a means of 
propaganda. One may study Roman imperial 
coinage from many angles; from the economic, 
for in their changing weight standards, and in 
the debasement of the silver coins, they re- 
flect accurately the effects of unwise fiscal 
and taxation policies. One may study them 
from the artistic point of view, for many are 
outstanding examples of the die-cutter’s art. 
It seems desirable also to emphasize their 
close relation to the history of the time in 
which they appeared and as illustrations of 
contemporary accomplishments and plans. 


A VERGILIAN quotation was transferred toa 
modern setting by Sir Richard Livingston, presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in speak- 
ing for foreign universities at the inauguration of 
Dr. James R. Kilian, Jr., as president of MIT. In 
the words of Jupiter's prophecy for the Romans, 
“For them I set no limits of circumstance or time; 
I have given them an empire without boundaries,” 
Sir Richard pictured the empire of knowledge. 
“That empire,” he said, “indeed, knows no 


boundaries. Its purpose is the mastery of Nature's 
secrets and the control of her forces for the good 
of humanity. It recognizes no distinctions of 
country or race. It is a commonwealth, taking 
that word in its literal meaning: for in it the 
good of one is the good of all.” The article, from 
the CuristiAN Scrence Monrtor of April 2, was 
contributed by Miss E. Lucile Noble of Lans 
downe, Pa. 
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CUNICULUS 


UNICULUS unu est ex iis animalibus 

quae homines timent sed optime vivunt 
ubicumque homines sunt. Nunc etiam in op- 
pida invadunt atque in hortis publicis feliciter 
se abdunt. Cur igitur, si homines timent, eos 
libenter sequuntur? Salutem cibumque semper 
petunt atque ubi homines vivunt cibus melior 
est et salus facilius invenitur. 

Sunt quidem plurimae herbae in silvis agris- 
que quas, si opus sit, edere possint, sed 
lactucam, fabam, caulem oleraque alia sucosa 
hortorum rusticorum longe malunt. Canem 
domesticum non timent, celeritate sua freti. 
Saepe quidem canem ipsi provocant ut ludo 
aufugiendi fruantur. Vulpes autem vehe- 


menter timenda est quod dolo, non celeritate 
confidit. In insidiis latens subito prosilit atque 
cuniculum misellum in sepulchrum vivum de- 
mittit. 

Cuniculus venatorem propter colorem, qui 
gramini sicco similis est, facillime fallit. Ergo 
cane venatico opus est, qui longe non videt 
sed odorem sequitur. Nonnumquam fit ut 
canis inscius, odorem secutus, in cuniculum 
dormitantem incurrat. Quotannis multitudo 
eorum quam nemo numero comprehendere 
potest interficitur sed sempter latius inveni- 
untur. Crescit multitudo. Humiles terram pos- 
sidebunt. 

ANON. 
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We See 
By the Papers .... 


Edited by William C. Salyer 
e 

THE MODERN Latin lexicon recently prepared 
at the Vatican, which received mention in this 
department last May, appears to have been given 
unusually wide publicity. Clippings of the story 
have continued to come to this office from many 
readers all over the country. Unfortunately space 
does not permit us to take cognizance of the 
numerous contributors or to weigh the signifi- 
cance of the phenomenon. It would seem that the 
average newspaper reader is thought to be inter- 
ested—or amused—at signs of life in our favorite 
dead language. 

One of our readers, Mr. Morris Rosenblum of 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, has written a 
list of interesting comments on some of the 
quoted expressions from the lexicon. E.g., on 
“Globus Atomica vi displodens” he writes: 
“Wouldn't the force of the English participle 
‘exploding’ be carried over better into Latin by 
explosus or divulsus? In the spirit of the atomic 
age shouldn't fissus be considered the word?” 


Tue Tracic suicipe of Secretary of Defense For- 
restal was universally reported in the press with 
quotations from the poignant lines found in a 
book opened beside his bed, including, for exam- 
ple, 
Oh! When the pride of Graecia’s noblest race 
Wanders, as now, in darkness and disgrace, 
When reason’s day 
Sits rayless—joyless—quenched in cold decay, 
Better to die, and sleep 

The never waking sleep, than linger on, 

And dare to live, when the soul’s life is gone. 
The source was identified as a poem by Sophocles, 
“Chorus from Ajax,” with never a suggestion 
that Ajax is a play and the chorus has a context, 
or that the English version must have been 
written by someone other than Sophocles. (St. 
Louis Post-Dispatcu, May 23, 1949.) 

6 


“Wuat Latin Week May Mean” is the caption 
of an editorial by H. J. Haskell in the Kansas 
City Srar, April 21, 1949, in which a discussion 
of Roman portrait busts leads to the subject of 
Roman architecture and engineering and the sug- 
gestion that “Boys and girls studying Latin in 
high school and college have a great opportunity 
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to learn how the modern world came to be the 
way it is if they only make the most of what is 
offered to them, in and out of the classroom.” 
Editor Haskell, author of several books on the 
classical period, takes some such public notice of 
Latin Week each year. 


THE EXPEDITION to obtain photographs and 
squeezes of the great Behistun inscription and 
carvings in Iran, planned by Professor George G. 
Cameron and mentioned in this department in 
October last year, was carried out under the 
auspices of the University of Michigan and the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, according 
to Lirr, May 23, 1949. The story in pictures 
emphasizes the risk involved in gaining access to 
the monument, where it was found that the 
ancient workmen had chipped away their steps, 
carved in the ledge, to discourage vandals. II- 
literate vandals, that is. Those able to read the 
trilingual inscription would of course be deterred 
by the solemn curse of Ahura Mazda invoked 
therein. 

“We HAVE a bonified buyer for 5 or 6-room mod’ 
ern residence . . . * writes a realtor in the classi- 
fied section of the St. Louis Post-Dispatcu July 
20, neatly coining the verb “bonify.” 

And we have a few more bona fide boners in 
our collection too. In the article “Lire goes to a 
Classical Ball,” Lire (March 28, 1949) pictured a 
Paris society ball with costumed dancers identified 
as the Minotaur, Castor and Pollux, Minerva, 
Flora, Mars, Hera, Hermaphroditus, Neptune 
and Aphrodite (sic). Ina letter printed in the issue 
of April 18 a reader pointed out that Neptune's 
companion should have been Amphitrite, and 
added, “I am afraid that your report... will 
arouse a serious storm on Olympus, if not in 
Paris society.” 

Miss Essie Hill of Little Rock clipped an edi- 
torial item from the Arkansas Democrat (some 
date in June, 1949) praising the month of June as 
experienced in Arkansas and recounting some of 
the mythical tribulations of Juno vs. Jupiter as 
an object lesson for June nuptials. All right; but 
the point that the writer tried to make is based 
on an erroneous statement: “June was named 
after... the goddess Juno.” The generally ac- 
cepted doctrine is that the month was called by 
the name of the Roman gens Iunius, and the ety- 
mology of Juno is still another problem. However 
the error may be somewhat mitigated by recall- 
ing that the Kalends of every month, not merely 
of June, were sacred to the goddess of brides. 

PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 61 
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“Father of American Poetry’ 
who ‘“‘saved our constitution 


which was galloping fast into monarchy.” 


Classical Echoes in the Poetry 
of Philip Freneau 


Ruth Wentworth Brown 


HAT Rascat Freneau is the title of a 
biography written by Lewis Leary and 
published in 1941.! The abusive appellation was 
uttered by George Washington in a meeting of 
his cabinet. The president had been angered by 
attacks upon his administration, appearing in 
that organ of Jeffersonian democracy, the 
National Gazette, of which Freneau was edi- 
tor.” One might be tempted to maintain that 
the cause of the Classics, enhanced by a ple- 
thora of edifying examples, would now be well 
served by the disclosure of more and better 
rascals among its adherents. No such justifica- 
tion, however, need be advanced for an attempt 
to demonstrate the debt owed to his classical 
studies by the “Father of American Poetry,’* 
the “Poet of the American Revolution,‘ the 
man who, according to Jefferson, “saved our 
constitution which was galloping fast into 
monarchy.*”’® 
Wuen Freneau entered Princeton 
in his sixteenth year (1768), he was well 
trained in Latin and Greek, and there, as a 
matter of course, continued his study of the 
Classics, together with Roman and Greek 


@Our author, now of the emeritae, was born in Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, and has lived in Los Angeles since 
childhood. She is a graduate of the University of 
Southern California, holds the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Stanford University, and has also studied at the 
Universities of Wisconsin, California, Jena, and Berlin. 
Sabbatical leaves have been spent studying and traveling 
in Italy and Greece. She has taught Classics at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and in more recent 
years served as chairman of the Department of Classical 
Languages. 


antiquities. He acquired, as Professor Clark 
states, “that solid eighteenth century mas- 
tery of the classics, which appeared in almost 
every page he wrote." At his graduation he 
defended the ancients in a debate upon the 
question, “Does ancient poetry excel the 
modern?” Yet his devotion to the English 
poets indicates that he might have argued on 
the opposite side with equal assurance. “The 
American Village,” one of his earliest pub- 
lished poems, pays tribute to “heav'nly 
Pope,” “godlike Addison,” and “each high 
sounding name, the pride of Britain and one 
half her fame.” 

In the “Epistle to a Student of Dead 
Languages” (1795), the pedant is satirized in 
lines that a proponent of “modern education” 
might be happy to cite: 


I pity him, who, at no small expense, 

Has studied sound instead of sense: 

He, proud some antique gibberish to attain 
Of Hebrew, Greek, or Latin, vain, 
Devours the husk, and leaves the grain.’ 


In “The Dish of Tea” occurs this skeptical 
view: 
If learned men the truth would speak, 


They prize it (the dish of tea) far beyond their 
Greek. 


A more hopeful prospect for liberal studies 
appears in “Sketches of American History.” 
We are informed that suspicion of pagan 
learning is disappearing from New England 
together with belief in witchcraft. 


Their taste for the fine arts is strangely increased, 
And Latin’s no longer a mark of the beast: 
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Mathematics, at present, a farmer may know, 
Without being hanged for connections below. 


Timothy Taurus doubtless is speaking in 

character when he denies the practical value 

of higher education in the following couplet: 

Supposing, I say, I had Virgil, by rote, 

And could talk with old Homer—"tis not worth a 
groat. 


Freneau’s critics do not claim consistency 
as one of his virtues. Despite his quips, his 
poetry abounds in the classicisms that char- 
acterize the taste of his time. His first-hand 
knowledge of Latin and Greek authors is fre- 
quently indicated. Occasionally the author's 
footnotes present parallel lines that a searcher 
for Latin borrowings would have hesitated to 
quote as sources, lest he be classed among 
“hunters after remote resemblances and far- 
fetched analogies.” Two examples of the 
poet's practice will suffice. In “Rivington’s 
Confessions” is found the following couplet: 
If any thing human the fabric could shatter 
The Royal Gazette must accomplish the matter. 


Freneau’s note is: 


Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. Virg. 


In “The God of Nature” we read: 
This power who doth all powers transcend, 


Exists, the greatest and the best. 
The author’s note follows: 


Jupiter, optimus, maximus. Cicero. 


Horace 


FRENEAU WAS a life-long reader of Horace. 
A volume of the Odes and Epodes, with 
voluminous marginal notes in Freneau’s hand, 
is said to be inscribed three times with his 
signature, accompanied respectively by the 
dates 1768, 1770, and 1795.° The two poets, 
Roman and American, reveal their personali- 
ties so generously that one is tempted to risk 
comparisons. Both were sprung from thrifty 
and practical folk—Freneau from a Hugenot 
father and a Scotch mother, Horace from 
sturdy Samnite stock. Freneau’s father was a 
man of culture and taste, who “looked care- 


fully after the education of his son.” Horace’s 
simple freedman father coveted and secured 
for his son the education denied himself. 
Both poets knew country life at first hand in 
their youth and retained their love of it in the 
noise and smoke of the city. Both spent 
young manhood in a time of civil strife and 
revolution. Each espoused the cause of free- 
dom. Freneau saw freedom win, but was em- 
bittered when its principles were again 
jeopardized by the party strife that followed 
the Revolution. He joined passionately in 
political controversies to which his nature 
was ill suited. Horace experienced his period 
of disillusionment after Philippi. Yet under 
Augustus he passed into an age of peace and 
cultural development that restored his 
serenity. Horace found a patron and friend in 
Maecenas and gained relief from anxiety 
about material things. A comparable security 
Freneau never attained, although he too had 
friends among the great—Madison from his 
college days, and Jefferson, but the patron of 
Augustan Rome was not paralleled in post- 
Revolutionary America. Horace reached the 
maturity of his powers. He did not live, as 
did Freneau, to be thrust aside by the rising 
generation. 

In both poets we find the combination of 
lyrist and satirist. Horace’s critics are divided 
into opposing camps, of which one declares, 
“The real Horace is in the Odes,” the other, 
“The real Horace is in the Satires.” Estimates 
of Freneau as a poet appear unanimous in 
regarding his genius as lyric but “thwarted 
by an age and associates indifferent to pure 
Wild Honey Suckle,” writes 
Clark, is “the first fine poem of nature in 
American litertaure.”!° His satiric writings, 
lacking the mellowness and polish of the Ser- 
mones of Horace, are, nevertheless valuable 
records of an important period in American 
life. 

Certain clearly acknowledged borrowings 
from Horace are well known. Among these 
are lines quoted at the beginning of poems. 
Above the “Pyramids of Egypt” is written, 
“Debemur morti nos nostraque” from Ars 
Poetica 63. The same caption was printed 
before “The Dying Indian” in the 1784 edi- 
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tion, but omitted in the 1809 version. “Plato 
the Philosopher to his Friend, Theon” is 
prefaced by “Semel omnibus calcanda via 
Lethi,” an abbreviation of two lines from 
Horace, Odes 1.28. 

Horatian quotations, appropriate to mood 
and situation, appear with many of Freneau’s 
occasional poems. Abusive verses “To the 
Concealed Royalist” (Eleazer Oswald, editor 
of the Independent Gazetteer) are headed by a 
mordant passage from Epode 6: Quid im- 
merentes hospites, canis, etc. The “Lines Ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jefferson on his Retirement 
from the Presidency” are introduced by 
Praesenti tibi maturos largimur honores from 
Epistles 2.1.15. The title, “Military Recruit- 
ing: To a Recruit Fond of Segar Smoking,” 
is followed by: Ex fumo dare lucem cogitat, 
ut speciosa dehinc miracula promat. (Ars. 
Poetica 143-4). “The Volunteer’s March” 
bears the caption, Dulce est pro patria mori, 
abbreviated from the familiar line of Odes 
3.2.13. 

Among the best known of Freneau’s per- 
sonal and political diatribes are Horatian 
Paraphrases. “Arnold's Departure,” was 
written in December, 1781, when Arnold, 
after the capitulation at Yorktown, had de- 
parted for England. The poem is an adapta- 
tion of the tenth Epode, following the original 
closely and with vigor. The only obvious 
modern substitutions are in the name 
“Arnold” for ““Maevius” and “Atlantic” for 
“Ionian.” These stanzas will illustrate the 
energy of Freneau’s version: 


With evil omens from the harbor sails 
& ‘The ill-fated barque that worthless Arnold 
bears— 
God of the southern winds call up the gales 
And whistle in rude fury round his ears. 


With horrid waves insult his vessel's sides, 
And may the east wind on a leeward shore 

Her cables part while she in tumult rides, 
And shatter into shivers every oar. 


Freneau has done his best to bestow upon 
Maevius a monument aere perennius. William 
Cobbett, Philadelphia journalist, is lmpooned 
in the poem “On the Departure of Peter 
Porcupine” (for England). Here the tenth 


Epode forms the background for fifteen ven- 
omous stanzas. A passage in the satiric poem, 
“On the British King’s Speech,” may be 
traced to the same source. 

“To Cacrovius Putridus,” published in the 
Freeman's Journal in 1787 and appearing in 
the author's 1788 edition with its title 
changed to “Horace, Lib. II, Ode 16, Imi- 
tated,” is said to have been occasioned by 
Benedict Arnold’s return from England to 
Nova Scotia. Despite the original unsavory 
title, the version displays little spleen. The 
sixth stanza presents a Horatian truism: 

For, though to China's coasts we roam, 

Ourselves we ne’er can leave at home: 

Care, swift as deer—as tempests strong, 

Ascends the prow, and sails along. 


Personal allusions appear only in the eighth 
stanza: 
Fate early sealed Montgomery's doom, 
In youth brave Laurens found a tomb; 
While Arnold spends in peace and pride 
The years, that heaven to them denied. 


Freneau made an admirable translation of 
Ode 15 of Book 1. The story of Nereus’ 
prophecy to Paris is rendered with spirit 
and simplicity. A stanza will illustrate: 

As ‘cross the deep to Priam’s shore 
The Trojan prince bright Helen bore, 
Old Nereus hushed each noisy breeze 
And calmed the tumults of the seas. 


Many Horatian turns scattered through 
miscellaneous poems betray the life-long dis- 
ciple, as in the following examples: 

Thy youth is lost, thy pleasures flown, 


And time proclaims, “ "Tis time to go.” 
(Plato, the Philosopher, to his friend Theon™) 


Lusisti satis, edisti satis atque bibisti: 
Tempus abire tibi est. 
(Ep. 2.2.214-215) 
May ends the Spring, 
And Summer dances on her tomb! 
(“May to April”) 
Ver proterit aestas/ interitura simul. 
(Od. 4.7.9-10) 


Old Bacchus I met, with a crown on his head 
In the darkest recess of a grove. 
(“Bacchanalian Dialogue”) 
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Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus 
Vidi docentem—credite posteri. 
(Od. 2.19.1-2) 


Both the seaman Freneau and the land- 
lubber Horace were charmed by islands. 
Upon the “Beauties of Santa Cruz” Freneau 
writes: “Such were the isles the happy 
Flaccus sung.” This long poem, describing 
the poet’s sojourn in the West Indies, mingles 
“an allembracing sensousness . . . almost 
Keatsian, unusual in the year 1776,""! with 
reminiscences of the sixteenth Epode and the 
Homeric lotus-eaters. 

Many of the narrative poems in satiric 
vein include resemblances to the Sermones. 
“Slender’s Journey,” for example, shares cer- 
tain features with the “Journey to Brundi- 
sium’’—humor derived from local allusions, a 
catalogue of towns, jests at personal idio- 
syncracies, slap-dash, a quarrel. The Ameri- 
can poem, however, more diffuse than the 
Roman and composed upon a more compli- 
cated plan, offers little evidence of direct bor- 
rowing from the Horatian satire. 

As a poet of love, Freneau is not more 
convincing than Horace. His Lydias, Cynthias, 
and Chloes call to mind Professor Whicher’s 
apostrophe: “Why, Horace, they're nothing 
but names!” With equal fitness we may 
exclaim: “Why, Philip, they're nothing but 
names.” 


Vergil 


VERGIL STANDS CLOsE to Horace among 
classical writers echoed by Freneau. Passages 
from the Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid are 
cited at the head of poems or in the author's 
footnotes. Possibly the most noteworthy ex- 
amples occur with poems inspired by con- 
temporary happenings. The stanzas “On the 
Conflagration at Washington,” occasioned 
by the burning of the capitol by the British 
in 1814 are prefaced by the lines: 


Jam Deiphobi dedit ampla ruinam, 
Vulcano superante, domus; jam proximus ardet 
Ucalegon. 

(Aen. 2.310~12) 


“The Tomb of the Patriots,” an account of 
the interment of bones of American prisoners 
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who perished on prison ships, is thus intro- 
duced: 
Quae, Tiberine, videbis 
Funera, cum tumulum praeterlabere recentem! 
(Aen. 6.873~-74) 


That the poet does not confine himself to the 
obvious in his quotations is illustrated by the 
line, 

Mantua vae miserae nimium vicina Cremonae! 


(Ec. 9.28), 


the caption for “Reflections: On the Gradual 
Progress of Nations from Democratical 
States to Despotic Empires.” Incidentally, it 
is startling to observe that this poem, pub- 
lished in 1815, voices forebodings that 
trouble men’s minds today. 

The “Rising Glory of America” echoes a 
famous passage from the sixth Aeneid (851-3): 

And each American, true-hearted, learns 

To conquer and to spare; for coward souls 

Alone seek vengeance on a vanquished foe. 


This poem, originally presented by Freneau 
and Brackenridge at Princeton in 1771 as a 
graduating exercise, had read: 

The British epithet is merciful: 

And we the sons of Britain learn like them 

To conquer and to spare. 


The early version was altered in the 1775 
edition. The theme of British magnanimity 
was no longer popular. 

It would scarcely be profitable to cata- 
logue the numerous Vergilian allusions that 
abound in the pages of America’s first con- 
siderable poet. Many are of the type frequent 
in any writer of his age with some claim to 
learning. Others are less commonplace. The 
Roman poet is sometimes named, as in the 
line: 

Pictures of hell, that Virgil’s pencil drew 

(“To Sir Toby”) 


or as in this couplet from “New Year's 
Verses” 

The Sibyl! wise, as Virgil says, 

Her writings to the leaves consign‘d. 


The nymphs and swains of Freneau’s pastoral 
poetry, like many an cighteenth-century 
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CLASSICAL ECHOES 3 


Thyrsis, Damon, or Mopsus, are remote from 
their original stock. 


Lucretius 


FRENEAU DEVOTED much study to Lucre- 
tius. In his 1809 edition appeared a “Descrip- 
tion of the Plague which happened at Athens 
from the Sixth Book of Lucretius on the 
Nature of Things.” This translation is among 
the poems that Pattee omits.'* It appears 
never to have been reprinted. It is worthy 
of note that in 1793 there had occurred in 
Philadelphia a grave epidemic of malignant 
fever, in which Freneau may have witnessed 
scenes not unlike those described by Lu- 
cretius. 

A translation from Lucretius, Book III, was 
published in the 1815 edition of Freneau’s 
poetry. Pattee does not print this translation 
or indicate the lines of the book which were 
rendered." It is to be observed that in the 


edition which included the translation from — 


De Rerum Natura III were poems “On the 
Uniformity and Perfection of Nature” and 
“On the Religion of Nature.” Though de- 
istic in their philosophy, these poems contain 
concepts and expressions reminiscent of Lu- 
cretius. 

Professor Clark notes the influence of Lu- 
cretius in Freneau’s reflections upcn death 
and in his references to the atom.'* More, 
possibly, might be said of the Lucretian tone 
in Freneau’s best nature poetry. “Everywhere 
we find in his poems of nature that haunting 
sense of the frailty and evanescence of all 
beautiful things.”'7 This note is, as Clark 
maintains, undoubtedly preromantic, but it 
also permeates some of the most moving 
passages of the De Rerum Natura." 

Ovid 

A votuMe oF Ovip, once owned by 
Freneau, preserves on its flyleaf and inside 
covers a record of voyages with the dates 
1779-1804, covering 25 years.'® Ovidian 
mythology, abundant in his poetry, is, of 
course, the stock in trade of writers of his 
generation. Several passages evidence direct 
connection with the Latin original. The 
stanzas on “The Blessings of the Poppy,” 


celebrate the potency of its juices, “since pain, 
when hushed to sleep, is pain no more.” 
From Ovid comes the heading, “Opifer per 
Orbem dicor.” (Met. 1.521.) Freneau’s 1809 
edition contained a translation of Tristia 1.3, 
Ovid's account of his last night in Rome 
before his departure for exile. Pattee omits 
this poem.” 
Seneca 


FRENEAU KNEW the tragedies of Seneca. Of 
several clearly acknowledged quotations, the 
most significant is the passage from the 
Medea, long regarded as a prophecy of the 
discovery of America. In “Columbus to Fer- 
dinand,” a youthful poem, appears this trans- 
lation of lines from the chorus of the tragedy 
(374-8): 

The time shall come, when numerous years are 
ast, 

The ocean shall dissolve the bands of things 

And an extended region rise at last, 

And Typhis shall disclose the mighty land 

Far, far away, where none have roved before; 

Nor shall the world’s remotest region be 

Gibraltar’s rock, or Thule’s savage shore. 


The Latin lines of “Cordova’s sage” are 
cited in the poet's footnote. Four lines from 
the Hercules Furens (955-8) are quoted before 
a poem on “The Progress of Balloons” printed 
in Freeman's Journal December 22, 1784. 
Here the American, as prophetic as the Car- 
dovan, gives a humorous but amazing forecast 
of the possibilities of aerial navigation. Two 
lines in “The Sexton's Sermon” are identified 
as coming from Seneca by the author, who 
cites a passage from the Troades (407-8). 
Freneau’s gravedigger, discoursing “at the 
burial of a deist,” gives evidence of familiarity 
with Lucretius and Horace. 


Minor Echoes 


ALLusIoNns TO JUVENAL, Martial, Plautus, 
Cicero, and Quintilian occur. Caesar is repre- 
sented by numerous references whose literary 
antecedents are dubious. In the poem “On 
the Conflagration at Washington,” we read 
(of the British invaders): 

With Ross and Cockburn at their head, 
They came—they saw—they burnt—and fled. 
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In the margin of a volume of Pope once 
owned by Freneau is inscribed a translation 
of Hadrian’s address to his soul :#4 


Little pleasing wand'ring mind 

Guest companion soft and kind 

Now to what regions do you go 

All pale and stiff and naked too 

And jest no more as you were wont to do. 
1774 PF. 


No commentators, so far as I know, have 
observed the haunting resemblance between 
these lines and the apostrophe at the be- 
gining of the much discussed poem, “The 
Power of Fancy: 


Wakeful, vagrant, restless thing 
Ever wandering on the wing. 


The resemblance is felt more distinctly when 
one calls to mind Hadrian's Latin: 


Animula, vagula, blandula. 


The same metrical pattern is employed in the 
translation of Hadrian and in “The Power 
of Fancy,” a poem commended by critics for 
avoiding the “stilted movement” common in 
the versification of the poet’s day. We may, 
I believe, assume that familiarity with 
Hadrian's beautiful and simple lyric was an 
influence in what is perhaps the most musical 
of Freneau’s poems. 


Greek and Late Latin 


Late Latin was not outside of Freneau’s 
interests. He translated an epitaph on Peter 
Abelard, an old “Scandinavian War Song” 
(composed in Latin), and an elegiac composi- 
tion of Mr. John Carey of Philadelphia bear- 
ing the title, “The Pyramid of the Fifteen 
American States.” We find citations from 
Latin hymns and Biblical Latin. In his old 
age “he descanted on Italian poetry and the 
piscatory eclogues of Sannazarius.”™ 

Greek writers echoed or mentioned in his 
works include Homer, Tyrtaeus, Sappho, 
Solon, Aeschylus, Demosthenes, Plato, Bion, 
Galen and Lucian. Among these, he trans- 
lates from Sappho and Bion* and echoes the 
satires of Lucian, which he appears to have 


read extensively. Allusions to Homeric char- 
acters and episodes are numerous but usually 
conventional—the ten-years siege, the nod of 
Zeus, Achilles’ pursuit of Hector, and similar 
well-known features of the legend. 

The abundant, usually vigorous, and fre- 
quently unconventional references to persons 
and events in ancient history in Freneau’s 
writing and his enthusiasm in paralleling the 
experiences of the Greeks and Romans with 
situations in Revolutionary and post-Revolu- 
tionary America would be a story in itself. 
He is no respecter of the Classics in his 
predilection for eccentric rhymes. In a satiric 
poem, Xantippe rhymes neatly with Missis- 
sippi. This couplet sounds a note of pathos in 
“The Farmer's Winter Evening:” 


Then I, my lovely maid, shall see thee 
Drinking the deep streams of Lethe. 


The evidence of Freneau’s poetry supports 
the statement of his biographers that he read 
widely and throughout his life in the ancient 
Classics. Sometimes echoed too lavishly or 
with little dignity, they, nevertheless, formed 
a large part of his unusually rich background 
of language and literature. He sought to 
apply the lessons of the past to contemporary 
problems. He was a translator of more than 
ordinary ability. Not infrequently Latin 
poetry entered subtly into the fabric of his 
finest poems. 


Nores 


1 (New Jersey, Rutgers University Press.) Professor 
Lewis Leary’s work, based largely upon newly discov- 
ered materials, and contemporary sources, includes an 
appendix on “Freneau Manuscripts’ and Freneau’s 
Reading.” The bibliography locates rare editions and 
lists both original publications and reprints of Freneau’s 
writings from 1722 to 1899. 


5 Ibid., 233. Cites Writings of Jeferson1, 231. Cf. also 
Philip Marsh, *‘Jefferson and Freneau,” The American 
Scholar 16 (1947) 201. 

6H. H. Clark, Poems of Freneau (New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1929) xv. This volume has 
been used for the philosophical poems omitted by 
Pattee. Vid. infra. 

7 The text used in all citations from Freneau, unless 
otherwise specified, is F, L. Pattee, The Poems of Philip 
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Trends and Events 


Edited by Dorrance S. White 


(The editors are happy to inaugurate with this 
issue a new monthly department under the editor- 
ship of Professor Dorrance S. White of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. A veteran in point of service but 
decidedly young in outlook, D.S.W. is a most wel- 
come addition to the ranks of CJ's editors.— 


N.J.D.) 


WHAT Is A TREND to the experienced teacher of 
Latin may be merely an order of the day to the 
pedagogical initiate. To some of us the Direct 
Method was a trend until it was repudiated 


Freneau (Princeton, N. J., The University Library, 
1902-07), 3 vols. The most complete edition, it preserves 
the author's notes and indicates place and dates of first 
publication of poems. Lists 119 omitted poems. Unfor- 
tunately, among these are the longer translations of the 
Classics and several philosophical poems. The rare 
early editions have not been available for this study. 

8H. H. Clark, “‘The Literary Influences of Philip 
Freneau, * Studies in Philology 22 (1925) 5. 

9H. H. Clark, Poems of Freneau liv. 

10 Tbid., Iviii. 

[bid., xlix. 

12 G. M. and G. F. Whicher, Roba D'Italia (Amherst, 
The Bookmart, 1930) 27. 

13 F, L. Pattee, op. cit., ““List of Omitted Poems.” 

Ibid. 

18 Omitted by Pattee, but printed by Clark, Poems 
of Freneau. 

16 H, H. Clark, “Literary Influences” 27. 

17H. H. Clark, Poems of Freneau lviii. 

18 Cf. De Rerum Natura 2.61-79 et passim. 

19L. Leary, op. cit., 416. 

20 F. L. Pattee, op. cit., 404. 

2. Leary, op. cit., 46. Seems never before to have 
been printed. 

2 Cf. H. H. Clark, **Literary Influences” 8-9, for a 
discussion of sources. 

% PF. L. Pattee, op. cit., xciv. From a letter written 
by Dr. John W. Francis. 

*L. Leary, The Last Poems of Philip Freneau (New 
Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1945) 107. A 
translation of ““A Fragment from Bion™ is the most in- 
teresting classical item in this volume. 

25 Freneau made literary translations from French and 
Italian, notably from Ariosto. He was clerk of foreign 
languages under Jefferson. 


simultaneously in the early ‘20's in the Middle 
West and in the Jamaica High School of New 
York City. In 1894 under the vigorous tongue of 
William Gardner Hale, and in the later investiga- 
tions of 1899, 1909, 1913, and 1921, reading Latin 
in the Latin word-order was a trend, and some 
Latinists think it is today. Latin Clubs, Latin 
Weeks, Junior Classical Leagues, Audio-Visual 
approaches, and Latin Workshops—all are, or 
have been, trends in their day. All give evidence 
of the attempts of teachers to improve their 
work, to show the intrinsic interest of Latin and 
its worth to the pupil, to the curriculum, and to 
education generally. 


Tue Latin WorxsHop 


OutsTANDING AMONG the contributions to the 
program of the Iowa Latin Workshop held June 
21-July 12 of this year on the University of 
Iowa Campus was the lecture by Dr. Harold B. 
Dunkel of the University of Chicago on “The 
Place of Latin in the High School Curriculum.” 
This lecture was broadcast as a service to the com- 
munity over the university station WSUI. Pro- 
fessor Dunkel first featured the misconception 
prevalent concerning the nature of education. 
“To educate people is to undertake to make them 
better in some way. Education gives people some- 
thing they need, something they ought to have 
which they don’t have. Education must help, 
benefit, profit, cultivate, serve, or improve the stu- 
dent in some way. If we give a course in cosmetol- 
ogy, we must do so in the belief that the female 
student will lead a better life if she gets her mouth 
and eyebrows on straight, brings out her good 
features, or otherwise improves her appearance. 
If we offer religious instruction, we do so on the 
theory that the student will lead a better life if 
he better understands the relations of God to 
man. Whatever its specific content, education is 
intended to help people lead a good life, to make 
them better off than they were before.” 

Some people hold the view, conscientiously, 
that vocational education provides the best train- 
ing for high school youth. Others believe with 
equally conscientious conviction that such educa- 
tion does not provide the best training for life. 
The controversy, of course, has been waged for 
over a half century and has not yet come to an 
end. Prcfessor Dunkel considered the effect of these 
contrary views upon curricula. “If, for example, 
we inquire about the nature of man, we find that 
some people consider him a vocational animal—an 
animal who must work to live, who spends most 
of his waking hours practicing some vocation, who 
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derives most of his satisfactions and dissatisfac- 
tions from his work, who makes the greatest 
contribution to society through his work. Since 
these people feel that the good vocation and the 
good practice of it are the dominant aspects of the 
good life, they make education vocational. Others 
take different views of man’s life and of his rela- 
tion to society; and, as a direct result, they come 
up with different educational prescriptions. Man 
has thus been viewed as a rational animal, a 
rutting animal, a spiritual animal, a profit-seeking 
animal, a voting animal, a child-rearing animal, 
and a dozen other different species. And people 
espousing these views present curricula which 
will help make man lead the good life, if and when 
his life is viewed purely in one of these ways. 
And, needless to remark, there are all sorts of 
mixtures and blends of all these viewpoints, 
which, in turn, produce various hybrid curri- 
cula.” 


PassiNG TO THE theoretical and practical aspects 
of subject-matter and curriculum, Professor 
Dunkel observed: “Theoretically speaking, I be- 
lieve there is no doubt that the subject-matter 
should, in general, be fitted to the curriculum. 
The individual subject-matter is a part of the 
curriculum and, as a part, should serve the needs 
of the whole. Consequently, if the average school 
curriculum gave a clear and rational view of what 
the particular high schoo! was seeking to ac- 
complish, I would say, ‘Adapt Latin to the pur- 
poses of that curriculum.’ The part should serve 
the whole. If your curriculum seems to you such 
a coherent and well-planned whole, then you 
should take it as a guide to what Latin should be 
in that school. From among the several possible 
‘Latins’, choose that which will fulfill this func- 
tion. Then ‘an education’ will not be a mere jum- 
ble of separate, autonomous, and unrelated 
courses but a real curriculum.” 

“But speaking practically, relatively few cur- 
ricula will give the Latin teacher this much guid- 
ance. Some curricula will no doubt strike the in- 
dividual Latin teacher as downright bad. He may 
wish to reform rather than conform. In this case, 
my only suggestions consist of two warnings. One 
is that the teacher must operate with the range 
of what is possible to him. If the Latin teacher is 
influential and capable of moulding the opinion 
of his colleagues and superiors, well and good, to 
the extent he can do it. But remember the old 
adage of practical politics—that the leader who 
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gets too far ahead of his followers finds himself 
walking alone. The Latin teacher who sets out to 
reform the curriculum must work within the 
limits of his power. My second warning is re- 
lated to the first. The Latin teacher, like everyone 
else seeking a reform, must not be doing so merely 
to feather his own nest. No one likes vested inter- 
ests, and I seriously doubt whether any teacher— 
of Latin or anything else—will get far if it is ap- 
parent that he is reforming the curriculum merely 
to make a pleasanter home for his subject as he 
teaches it. I dislike referring to Latin teaching as 
a ‘cause’. But if I may do so for a moment, I think 
that ‘the cause of Latin teaching’ has suffered very 
severely from proponents of Latin who violated 
these warnings.” 


Aupio-VIsuaL AIDs 


INTEREST AND ACTIVITY in the use of audio- 
visual aids for the teaching of Latin and related 
studies have grown appreciably in the past two 
years. One notes that the subject appears more 
and more on the programs of various classical 
organizations and that articles appearing in the 
periodicals are beginning to provide a bibliogra- 
phy which, until 1947, was quite meager. 

The Iowa Latin Workshop included a seminar 
on the use of audio-visual materials, conducted 
by Professor William M. Seaman of Michigan 
State College. Similar projects have been carried 
out in other workshops and are planned for the 
future. 

Professor Seaman calls our attention to the fact 
that the first concern has been to acquaint the 
teacher with the various materials and media that 
are available for Latin. To this end, the visual 
aids committee of the Archaeological Institute of 
America has prepared a very comprehensive cata- 
logue, the major part of which work was done 
by Mrs. Dorothy Burr Thompson. Another use- 
ful list has been prepared by Miss Florence 
Raanes of the New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N. Y. At the State University 
of Iowa a master’s thesis by Kenneth Miller treats 
the subject of visual aids. 

Once teachers know what to use in the Latin 
class, according to Professor Seaman, the next 
problem is training them to use them. This is 
especially true in the case of projected materials, 
for teachers are often wholly unable to set up 
equipment and operate it in the classroom. This 
sort of training is being stressed in workshops. 
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There ain't no “rules” — 


You must take your Latin authors as you find them 


Latin Grammar in Proper Perspective 


John F. Gummere 


ET tr BE OBSERVED first of all that there is no 

such thing as a “rule” in grammar. Nor 

does the dictionary give any “rules” of pro- 

nunciation. Too many teachers are mistaken 
about this point. 

ALL A DICTIONARY can do is to give the best 
opinion available to the individual who hap- 
pens to be drawing up the dictionary’s state- 
ment about a given word. If the individual 
Goes a good job, he succeeds in setting forth 
certain facts about the spelling and pronunci- 
ation, for example, of some words, and about 
the currently accepted usage of others. The 
dictionary, then, is not really an “authority” 
in the sense that it determines the usage of 
language; rather it is a compendium of in- 
formation about observed usage and thus a 
helpful guide for those who wish to know 
what that usage is. 

In the same way, a grammar should be a 
compendium of observations about usage. 
Obviously, certain usages will have the pres- 


(Recent work in linguistics (as this science relates es- 
pecially to teaching problems) has been suggesting that 
we know an awful lot that ain't so. William E. Bull's 
article in our May, 1949, issue (44.469-484), ““Natural 
Frequency and Word Counts,” attracted wide atten- 
tion. Here Dr. Gummere suggests that what we have 
always regarded as the essence of Latin is essentially 
non-existent. 

In addition to Dr. Gummere’s specialized work in 
linguistics, his activities include the headmastership of 
the William Penn Charter School in the suburbs of 
Philadelphia and the chairmanship of the Executive 
Committee of the Secondary Education Board. He 
served for a number of years as Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, and is 
known to Latin teachers as one of the co-authors of the 
Using Latin series of texts. The present article is part 
of a book on language in general which Dr. Gummere 
is writing for the Vanguard Press. 


tige of cultivated speech, while others will be 
frowned upon for one reason or another. Yet 
again, no grammar can be an authority, but 
only a guide. There is no one to say which 
words or which forms are to be used, for no 
one has the authority to do it. 

Thus all the pontificating of the pedagogues 
about the use of ain’t will not change the fact 
that ain't is used oftener than any one of 
its alternatives, such as am not, are not, is not. 
The readers of this article will never say 
ain't (nor will the author) because we have 
been conditioned against it. We will go along 
with the minority of speakers because we 
were taught that ain't is “wrong.” Linguis- 
tically, there ain't anything the matter with 
ain't; nor does it suffer from lack of prestige 
as an Old English word. 

I cite these instances of the proper function 
of grammars and dictionaries because there is 
a good deal of misunderstanding about them 
in so far as English is concerned; there is also 
a wholly mistaken interpretation of them in 
connection with the Latin language. 

We have Latin grammars laboriously com- 
piled, containing the fruits of research of 
some of the best classical scholars. The late 
George M. Lane, for instance, produced only 
one scholarly work, his Latin Grammar. In 
this he showed a remarkable flair for idiomatic 
translation, and one regrets that he did not do 
more of this. 

Latin grammars contain information about 
the observed usage of certain authors. How- 
ever, they are quite unable to tell us exactly 
what the Latin language was. 

Observe that the written word is only a 
minute part of the total output of speech or 
language. Consider that it is the spoken word 
which gives us the accurate information 
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about any language as it actually is. You then 
discover that our Latin grammars have very 
little evidence to go on, and that little of an 
artificial sort. 

Of the tiny fraction of Latin which was 
written, only parts of a few authors have been 
preserved for us. It is true that a careful study 
of the usages of these authors is both interest- 
ing and valuable, but let no one suppose that 
it yields information which can be depended 
upon as a guide to standard Latin, that is, 
Latin as it was actually used. Anyone who 
knows anything about what is called “Vul- 
gar’ Latin (an unfortunate term) is well 
aware of the sharp differences between its 
vocabulary, syntax, and forms and those set 
forth in the grammars of so-called Classical 
Latin. It is obvious, then, that the literary 
usages of a few selected authors were often 
at variance with the language itself. It is 
quite obvious that a study of a few prominent 
authors in almost any period of any language 
could not give any better results. 

One result, then, of the encyclopedic com- 
pilations of Latin grammar has been an im- 
pression that this is the grammar of the 
language itself. 

We are told that the accusative is used to 
express extent of time; we are told this be- 
cause it happens to be the prevailing usage 
of those authors whose works are included in 
the “Golden Age” of Latin literature. Yet 
both Cicero and Caesar use the ablative for 
extent of time (Cicero, in the First Catilinar- 
ian, of all places). Even a brief study of 
sepulchral inscriptions shows that the abla- 
tive is very commonly used for extent of time. 

There are good reasons for supposing that 
the ending -erunt of the third person plural, 
perfect active, had a short -e- in Latin itself, 
and that where it was used in poetry, par- 
ticularly the hexameter, the -e- was length- 
ened. (With short -e-, the following common 
verb forms, and many others, could not have 
been used in hexameter: viderunt, posuerunt, 
fécerunt, tenuerunt, potuerunt, etc.) The 
analogy of the long e in the alternative form 
in -ére may have helped. 

Many more instances could be cited, of 
course. But note that the pupil writing Latin 


composition who uses the ablative for extent 
of time, or who omits a macron over the -e- 
of viderunt, is not making any mistakes at all 
so far as the Latin language is concerned. He 
is merely failing to conform to the usage of 
a few authors whose practices have been 
mistakenly set up as the only right practices. 
The teacher may cry in desperation, “What 
standard have I to go by, then?” The answer 
is that you have no standard, and you cannot 
have one, to tell you just how Latin was 
spoken. The answer is that you must take 
your Latin authors as you find them, and stop 
the unreasoning reverence now accorded to 
an orator who formally polished his words 
before publishing them, or a poet whose 
periods are works of art, or a military man re- 
porting to his public. 

The unreasoning reverence is based on the 
assumption that because of excellence of lit- 
erary composition, occurring in a certain 
century, all that preceded and all that fol- 
lowed must be classed as inferior. It may well 
be that in the eyes of the literary critic the 
productions of earlier or later authors are 
inferior as literature. But that does not mean 
that the language in which they are written 
is any better or any worse than that of the 
so-called classical authors. 

One gets the impression from expressions 
such as “Silver Age,” “Post-Augustan,” 
“Vulgar,” “Late Latin,” etc., that the lan- 
guage deteriorated. As a matter of fact, it 
may be shown that Latin improved consider- 
ably in the matter of regularity. For instance, 
potére replaced posse, and volére, velle; de- 
ponents disappeared; essere replaced esse, and 
so forth. There is no reason to say that Latin 
deteriorated; as a matter of fact, languages 
don’t deteriorate anyhow; they merely 
change. Many a person who thinks that Latin 
went steadily downhill after the Golden 
Age of literature, will claim that Italian is 
the most beautiful of languages and perhaps 
the most expressive. What a strange result of 
one thousand years of deterioration! 

Many a person professes to admire the 
“regularity” of Latin. It was no more regular 
than countless other tongues, and any appear- 
ance of such a thing may be due to the fact 
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that an artificial standard of judgment has 
been set up by the use of the excessively lim- 
ited sources available. 

Another misconception, and probably a 
more serious one in its consequences for teach- 
ing, has been that the grammar of Latin is 
somehow superior to the grammar of other 
tongues. Evidently, this is nonsense; yet it 
has been taught for centuries. What is so 
superior about the enforced agreement of ad- 
jectives with nouns? This linguistic tour de 
force is of virtually no use at all, and can be 
regarded as a useless appendage of Latin, and 
may therefore actually be marked as one point 
of inferiority to such a language as English. 
We get on in English very well with prac- 
tically no use of the subjunctive. Latin has 
extensive and complicated uses, and what a 
hindrance they are to the learner! Both Eng- 
ish and Latin share with many languages the 
useless habit of making a noun plural when a 
plural word precedes it. Why say six dogs 
when the six takes care of the plural idea? 
There are a number of languages which 
may be considered superior to both English 
and Latin in that they don’t bother with this 
unnecessary procedure. 

Finally, we discover that somehow the 
idea has been instilled into teachers and stu- 
dents of Latin that Latin grammar is “the 
basis” of English grammar, or that English 
grammar is “the same as” Latin grammar. The 
truth is that it would be hard to find two 
languages more unalike. 

It is true that a great many beginning stu- 
dents in Latin learn about grammar for the 
first time, and it is important in the Latin 
class to explain about grammar. The fact that 
English and Latin are so very different is no 
hindrance to this; in fact it can be a help, 
because it can be shown that languages differ 
widely from each other and that you can get 
a better comprehension of grammar, as a sub- 
ject, by studying contrasting systems. 

Consider some of the outstanding differ- 
ences. English relies on word order, Latin on 
inflections. Here is a fundamental difference 
which, to the linguistician, would suffice to 
set the two languages in discrete classifica- 
tions. Latin has so-called “grammatical” 


gender; English nouns are almost all either 
neuter or common gender (though that is not 
what children are taught); a scattered few are 
masculine or feminine, while some are neuter 
or feminine depending on the whim of the 
speaker, e.g., ship, nation, etc. In Latin, ad- 
jectives agree with nouns; in English, they 
don’t. In Latin, the “first” person pronoun is 
ego, while the third-person pronouns are such 
as ille, is, hic, illi, et, ht. They are called so 
because when several pronouns of different 
persons are used as subjects of the same verb, 
the Latin order puts ego first, ti or vds second, 
and the others third. This is not true of Eng- 
lish, where the third-person pronoun is I, 
while the first-person pronouns are he, she, 
etc. 

I cite this fact last because it introduces a 
point which is very important. Many a reader 
will rise to object to what I have just written 
about the first-person pronoun; and I am glad 
this is so. For every person who does so re- 
veals to himself the fact that he has accepted 
as true something which is obviously not true, 
but which was taught him as gospel. If 
first really means first, and third means third 
(and certainly they do), then which is the 
first person pronoun and which the third in 
this sentence: He, and you, and I were all 
mistaken? 

Now why were we taught incorrectly? 
Precisely because for generations teachers 
have been assuming that Latin grammar is 
“the basis” of English. Thus what was true 
of Latin was regarded as automatically true of 
English. Such an assumption has led to the 
teaching of “It’s me” as incorrect. Asa matter 
of fact, this expression follows the practice of 
standard English of today, that of putting the 
so-called “object form” after the verb. Latin 
calls for the nominative in such a use, and in 
the belief that English grammar is Latin gram- 
mar, teachers have been insisting on the use 
of I. 

Exactly the same false reasoning has led to 
the teaching that two negatives always make 
a positive. It is true that in a small proportion 
of occurrences, usually learned in character, 
they do. Thus we find such expressions as 
“not unlikely,” “not impossible.” But in the 
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vastly more frequent occurrences such as 
‘He didn’t do nothing” or “I didn’t see no- 
body,” the two negatives do not make a posi- 
tive. People will actually insist that they do, 
and this is because somebody told them so, 
basing his belief on the fact that two nega- 
tives in Latin make a positive. If you hear 
someone say “I didn’t see nobody” you know 
perfectly well what he means; he means to 
say what you would phrase as “I didn’t 
see anybody.” But his two negatives most 
certainly do not make a positive for him, or 
for you, or for anybody else who understands 
English, and the sooner you stop thinking (or 
teaching) that they do, the better. 

Nor is there anything inherently wrong 
about the use of a double negative. There is 
only the very mistaken idea, taught by m »y 
a teacher to many a student, that there is 
something wrong because it’s wrong in Latin. 
French says, “Qui va 14? Personne.” “Who 
goes there? Nobody.” “Qui avez-vous vu?” 
“Who did you see?” “Je n’ai vu personne.” 
“I didn’t see nobody.” 

It must be made clear to teachers and pupils 
that there is nothing inherently wrong about 
any practice just because it is different from 
that of some other language. I translated one 
of the French sentences as “Who did you 
see?” and I am sure some readers are rising to 
object to my English grammar. Let me point 
out that the trend of usage in English for 
centuries has been to put the subject form 
before the verb and the object form after the 
verb in those few remaining words where 
there is still an inflection. If they say “Whom 
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did you see?” they are merely adopting in 
English a principle which happens to be true 
of the Latin grammar which we accept as 
“correct,” that of using the object form in 
any position. 

To summarize, then, we point out several 
important things: 

1. There is no such thing as a “rule” in 
grammar; only a compendium of observed 
usage. 

2. The Latin grammars which we have are 
merely compendia of the usage observed in a 
very limited number of the works of a few 
writers. 

3. We have no way of finding out exactly 
what the Latin language really was like be- 
cause the written word constitutes only an in- 
finitesimal fraction of the total speech, while our 
literary sources are only a tiny fraction of this 
literary source. 

4. The Latin of one period differs from the 
Latin of another; this has nothing to do with 
deterioration, it is only change. 

5. The grammar observed in Golden Age 
writers is not the “best” of all grammars, 
either Latin or other. 

6. Latin grammar is certainly not the basis 
of English grammar; in fact the two languages 
are very different in their most fundamental 
practices. 

7. A great deal of incorrect teaching has 
been going on out of a mistaken concept of Latin 
grammar; efforts have been and are being made 
to foist on speakers of English certain principles 
of Latin. 


ACL INSTITUTE 


THE SECOND INstiTUTE of the American Classi- 
cal League was most successfully held on June 
16, 17, 18, on the pleasant campus of Miami 
University at Oxford, Ohio. For the second time 
the generous arrangements provided by local 
authorities evoked the admiration and gratitude 
of the guests. 

Possibly the most encouraging aspect of the 
various reports presented was the growth of the 
Junior Classical] League as described by Miss 
Estella Kyne—who, coming from the state of 
Washington, was probably the most travelled 
member present. Encouraging reports were given 


also of the Service Bureau’s progress in meeting 
the needs of teachers for visual materials in Latin 
teaching. 

This reporter was much impressed by the gen- 
erally down-to-earth, fact-facing tone of the pro- 
gram. 

By invitation, the next meeting of the League 
will be held next June in Haverford, Pennsyl- 
vania, on which occasion it is hoped that teachers 
from the Atlantic states will be strongly repre- 
sented. Watch the early spring issues of the 
Classical Outlook for detailed announcements. 

N.J.D. 
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Below Stairs 


THE AVERAGE American the term 
“below stairs” means very little, al- 
though readers of detective novels set in 
high-class English country houses will have 
some idea of its implications. There is a cer- 
tain formula in these bucolic homicides that 
all addicts recognize: after Sir Dudley has 
been found stabbed in the belfry at Rumbles, 
his country seat, the local police sergeant 
trudges to the near-by village to put a trunk 
call through to the Yard. He has to do this 
because the murderer cut the wires just before 
so foully doing in Sir Dudley; or, what is more 
likely, one of the storms that regularly come 
up just before murders in isolated country 
houses blew the fuses. Presently, while In- 
spector Postlethwaite of the C.I.D. is motor- 
ing down in his two-seater with whatever 
amateur sleuth happens to be the master- 
mind of the story, the Sergeant makes a few 
routine enquiries below stairs. That is, he 
talks to the butler, the cook, the second foot- 
man, the scullery girl, and so on. 

From rural whodunits and the bucolic 
novels of P. G. Wodehouse it is possible to 
reconstruct the sociology of the English 
country house. There are two worlds in such 
establishments: one is above stairs and one is 
below stairs. There is no communication be- 
tween them, save only in the person of the 
butler. Although the formalities may be vi- 
olated, especially if the parlor-maid happens 
to be a rather saucy dish, in the strict tradi- 
tion the servants may not speak to the 
gentry unless spoken to, and all formal repre- 
sentations from the world below stairs must 
go to the master or mistress through its 
spokesman, the butler. He is the speaker for 
the common people of the household, who 
otherwise must know and keep to their sta- 
tion.! 

Historically, of course, we are dealing here 
with a survival of the feudal system of merrie 
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medieval England; and its formalities are of 
some interest to teachers of Latin because its 
social attitudes and customs had many paral- 
lels in ancient Greece and Rome. Yet the 
Roman equivalent of the below-stairs sociol- 
ogy is seldom mentioned in our popular texts 
and treatises, much less understood, no doubt 
because Americans have had no experience 
below stairs unless they happen to have 
served in the armed forces. Otherwise we 
know nothing of manorial sociology because in 
its broadest implications the successful Amer- 
ican revolution was a revolution against the 
feudal system. (Our commentators do not of- 
ten point out that the violent social dis- 
turbances going on in many parts of the 
world are still a revolution against the feudal 
system that the American nation abolished at 
the beginning of its history.) 
e 


In the army, the young American draftee 
ran head-on into vestiges of the feudal sys- 
tem. We are still hearing roars of protest. The 
draftee, accustomed to going anywhere in the 
sure confidence that he was as good as anyone 
else, encountered signs which read “Officers 
Only” on the one hand, and “Enlisted Men” 
on the other. The sergeant, of course, is in 
much the same position as the English butler: 
all formal addresses from an enlisted man to 
an officer and a gentleman must go through 
the sergeant. In general, then, one of the 
common people does not speak to a gentleman 
unless spoken to, and a gentleman gives his 
orders to the rank-and-file, not directly, but 
through one of the lower classes appointed 
especially to spare the gentry unnecessary 
contacts with the commons. Thus the 
Speaker of the House of Commons is his- 
torically parallel to the butler and the ser- 
geant in serving as a disinfected means of 
communication between the common people 
and royalty. 

Since we in America are all of the lower 
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classes ourselves, the attitudes and customs 
of a feudal society are a little hard to appreci- 
ate. This reporter recalls motoring in Europe 
in a day when no gentleman drove his own 
car, much less changed a tire, unless he hap- 
pened to be an eccentric nobleman or an 
American. In our college days we knew 
students who were punctilious in paying 
debts incurred in crap-shooting or poker- 
playing, but held debts to tailors, grocers, 
and tearoom proprietors very lightly, since 
to those who affected the mores of the trans- 
Atlantic gentlemen, gambling debts were 
debts of honor, but tradesmen’s debts were 
quite another matter. Moreover, a gentleman 
will shrink from doing menial tasks that a 
servant can do for him. In our college days we 
also knew students, children of missionaries, 
born and raised to college age in China, who 
had a very hard time getting used to an 
American dormitory. Quite literally, they 
had never in their lives picked anything up 
from the floor. They were well-intentioned 
but quite useless when it came to keeping 
their rooms tidy; in China, old Grandpa Chu, 
hired at 30¢ a month, had done all the picking 
up for them. Such is the effect of an abun- 
dance of inexpensive help on the mores of a 
people. 


To WHAT EXTENT DO we realize that a 
parallel state of affairs existed in Greece and 
Rome? There is practically no reflection of 
this in ancient writers, for a very good reason: 
it was so much a part of daily life that no 
occasion was found for mentioning it. Two 
thousand years from now some scholar may 
read dozens of novels of twentieth-century 
American life to discover whether American 
men wore their hats in the house or put them 
on only when they went outside.? He would 
probably not find any conclusive evidence, 
for hats-off in the house is such a normal 
procedure that no one ever mentions it. So, 
we have little occasion to note that Cicero 
and Horace rarely stooped to pick anything 
off the ground—they were in the position of 
the lady today who, on a formal occasion in the 
presence of gentlemen, does not have to pick 


up a dropped handkerchief or light her own 
cigarette. When Horace strolled down the 
Sacred Way (nescioquid meditans nugarum), 
his “boy” was with him. When the little 
Greek or Roman boy went to school, his per- 
sonal attendant (or, in Horace’s case, his 
father) carried his books for him. When 
Glaucon and Socrates were on their way 
home from the Piraeus, Polemarchus spied 
them and sent his boy after them to request 
that they wait. Polemarchus would never 
have thought of doing anything so vulgar as 
to holler or whistle after Socrates. In the 
play of Plautus, Menaechmus did not even 
carry his own wallet. It is probable that 
Cicero and Caesar had a slave always on duty 
at night at the door of the bedroom or tent; 
they would never have to get up and go down 
to the icebox for a drink of cold water. 

There is need, we believe, for a monograph 
on the Code of the Gentleman in Greek and 
Roman Life, defining precisely what things 
could or could not be done by members of 
each social class and by gradations within 
each class, specifying occasions and circum- 
stances. For example the Athenian gentleman 
in New Comedy, in Menander, Plautus, or 
Terence, might be a businessman on a large 
scale, although scarcely a store-keeper, a 
tailor, or cobbler—but he certainly did not 
do any hard manual work unless he happened 
to be a farmer. Farming was always respect- 
able. At Rome it was the only really respecta- 
ble source of income; and special vigilance was 
exercised to see that not even sources of in- 
come considered respectable for Greek 
gentlemen were taken up by members of the 
senatorial class. Muscularity seems to have 
been permissible only in connection with 
agriculture, hunting, and such exercises as 
were related to military life. 


INDEED THE WHOLE weight of ancient soci- 
ety was arrayed against what may be re- 
garded as important characteristics of Ameri- 
can life. We have a high respect for applied 
science; ancient intellectuals would have none 
of it. Archimedes was in a sense the Edison 
of ancient times, but he is supposed to have 
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wished to be remembered as the discoverer 
of a formula in solid geometry, not as an in- 
ventor of gadgets. When the Gauls invaded 
central Italy and captured Rome in 387 B.c., 
they were, according to Livy, a quite un- 
known and foreign race. Yet Pliny tells us 
that a Gallic silversmith named Brennus lived 
in Rome at this time, and had invited his com- 
patriots tocome on and take the city. Actually, 
one may be sure that while the literate 
aristocracy lived in ignorance, the Gauls were 
no strangers in Rome nor Italians in Gaul 
below stairs, at the tradesmen’s entrance. 

Indeed, what badly hampers our under- 
standing of ancient history in general is the 
solid curtain existing between what was be- 
low stairs and what was upstairs. Commercial 
and mechanical pursuits were either beneath 
the notice of ancient writers who were writ- 
ing for the literate upper class or of such 
every-day occurrence that they escaped no- 
tice. These writers were obsessed by the 
polis, the city-state; the Livian concept still 
dominates our conception of Roman history. 
Our main preoccupation in Roman history is 
with what was happening in Rome in the 
way of purely political events, or elsewhere in 
a purely military way. But a good deal of his- 
tory took place on a different level. 

One specific suggestions may be made in 
this connection. The military aspects of 
Caesar's conquest of Gaul have claimed our 
attention; we have built up the popular im- 
pression that the conquest was merely an 
episode of military imperialism. More careful 
study might show that it was Roman law 
that really conquered Gaul, that Caesar was 
first a lawyer, second a statesman, third a 
diplomat, fourth a politician, and when more 
characteristically Roman methods had failed, 
last, but not least, a soldier. Caesar was per- 
haps a more representative Roman than we 
think. 

Notes 

' Much of the comedy in Plautus and Terence surely 
escapes the American reader because the conduct of the 
saucy slave—who knew his station but failed to keep to 
it—was an outrageous violation of the normal code of 
conduct in the eyes of the ancient spectator. The servile 


code, to be sure, is a pliable and sometimes paradoxical 
thing. We have known a family, brought up in the 


Southern tradition with strict ideas about the color-line, 
which was completely bossed by an elderly colored 
domestic. If the head of the house had a cold and 
thought he would go down to the office anyway, and 
the elderly domestic thought he should stay in bed and 
drink hot lemonade—he stayed in bed and drank hot 
lemonade. 

2 See Frederick M. Combellack, ‘*Achilles—Bare of 
Foot?” in CJ 41.5 (February 1946) 193-198. Professor 
Combellack points out that there is no certain way of 
telling when or where the Greeks did or did not wear 
shoes, simply because the matter was of such common 
occurrence that no specific references are made to it in 
literary sources. 

3 It is important to note that as soon as Octavian 
secured complete control of the West, he sent Agrippa 
to Gaul to take a census. This seems to have involved, 
among other measures, a description of all real estate 
and a registration of title; that is, ownership of all real 
property became secure. Within one generation after 
Caesar's conquest, Gaul was enjoying an unparalleled 
business boom—which could not have occurred without 
efficient functioning of the legal process. Every business 
transaction involves a contract; and back of contracts 
there must be recourse to court. Not only did the over- 
all sovereignty of Rome mean security of contract in 
Gaul; it also meant that Gallic goods delivered in Italy 
and not paid for could be the material for a suit for re- 
covery in Italy. 


Atque in Perpetuum . . 


UR reapers were doubtless saddened, 
as we have been, to learn of the passing 
of two elder classicists, James A. Kleist, 
§.J., and Walter Miller. We shall hope at a 
later date in these pages to express more fully 
what they have meant to their colleagues in 
the discipline as friends and fellow-scholars. 
Here, by way of anticipation, we may note 
briefly how curiously similar were the two 
men: both small of stature, agile, and both 
quick and warm in their friendship, full of 
good humor, delicate wit, and kindliness. 
Walter Miller was one of the group that 
founded THe CrassicaL JourNAL early in 
this century; and for a time he served as its 
editor. Father Kleist, in 1923, was the founder 
of the Classical Bulletin and its editor until 
1945. He quickly made of it an organ that his 
colleagues not only respected but enjoyed as 
a reflection of the personality of its editor. 
Where among the epigonoi may their 
peers be found? 
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A PRACTICAL DERIVATION PROJECT 


One of our readers makes the following in- 
teresting suggestion: 


GOOD many of us stress the Latin ele- 

ments in English as we go along in 
class; that is, when we come to insula, we 
may say something about “insulate” and 
“insular.” Most of our Latin books follow 
much the same method, going from Latin to 
English. This is essential in day-to-day work, 
I think; but I have never been sure that it 
gives the boys and girls an over-all picture of 
the importance of Latin derivations in Eng- 
lish. Therefore I have tried the following 
scheme which, I think, has a rather startling 
effect, and I find that the students are im- 
pressed by the research involved. 

First, each student is allowed to choose 
any 300 words (200 or 400 will do, or more 
than 400, but better keep to the 100's for 
ease in calculating percentages) in any 
printed material—book, magazine, news- 
paper, etc. These 300 words must be running 
words— in the sense of a continuous passage. 
It may be advisable to do a little steering so 
that all the students will not choose one kind 
of material; it is better if some take, say a 
science text-book, a social science text, a lit- 
erary article, others a newspaper story, some- 
one may even use the dialogue in the comics. 
The idea is diversification of sampling. 

Next, get as many slips of paper as there 
are words in the selection chosen. You can 
buy little pads of 3” 5” slips very cheaply at 
the dime store; or you can make your own out 
of any size paper, although it is well to have 
all the slips the same size and neatly cut or 
torn. 

Next, write every word in the English 
passage on a separate slip in the upper left- 
hand corner. You will then have 200, 300, 
400, or more slips, as the case may be. 


Next, alphabetize and gather all your slips 
by words. You will have, for example, a lot 
of slips for the indefinite article “a” and for 
the definite article “the.” Clip all the slips 
bearing the same word together, so that you 
will have a separate unit, either a clipped 
package for words that repeat, or a single 
slip for words that occur only once. 

Next, count the number of different words 
that you have. You may have 300 running 
words, but you will have a much smaller 
number of different words because “a,” 
“the,” “for,” “and,” “but,” “then,” ete. re- 
peat a great deal. 

Next, look each word up in the dictionary 
and see if it comes from Latin. Most school 
dictionaries will tell you this. Mark the words 
that come from Latin (and Greek), and sep- 
arate them from the pure English words. 

Finally, calculate what percentage of words 
in your selection are Latin (and/or Greek) 
derived. Never mind about the meanings or 
the original Latin words; this is a study of 
statistics only. 

The actual-looking up in the dictionary is 
not as hard as it sounds, because most of the 
high-frequency words in English are pure 
English, and one reference to “a,” “the,” 
“and,” and others—the words— 
cuts down the total very drastically. 

I usually give the class several weeks to do 
this project; and there is always a great deal 
of excitement comparing results as we go 
along, and finally in class, we have reports 
from each student in which he or she is re- 
quired to state the source of his words and 
his final percentage. It quickly becomes ap- 
parent that the percentage varies according 
to the material. A science text-book will run 
very high, a drug-store novel much lower. 
But, in any event, the students are always 
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surprised at their own results, and they can 
see how the more important and significant 
the material is, the higher the percentage of 
derivative words. This is worth discussing. 
I have really been amazed to see how this 
project peps up interest in word-study. The 
students also learn how to do a little research 
project and handle statistics in a certain way. 
A little coaching may be necessary; and they 
do not always catch on to the importance of 
seeing the difference between running words 


and the total number of single words. 

I was much interested in Professor Bull's 
article in the May issue of the JouRNAL; and 
our little project bears out what he says— 
that the really meaningful words in English 
that tell us what a sentence is about in 
science and technical subjects come from 
Latin and Greek. For background, teachers 
should also read Professor Fred $. Dunham's 
article in the May 1947 JourNnaL, “What 
Language Do You Speak?” 


THAT BAFFLING WORD-ORDER 


ACH year my second-year Latin class 

disappoints me. I teach in a consoli- 
dated school, where only two years of Latin 
are offered, and the home-encouragement to 
Latin study is not too great; but the first 
year Class is usually quite capable and enthu- 
siastic. Yet, no matter how promising the 
first-year class has seemed, it bogs down in 
the translation work of the second year. If we 
include in a lesson-session the needed gram- 
mar and vocabulary drill, the class is often 
unable to cover adequately twenty-five lines 
of an assignment. If a very few minutes are 
salvaged at the end of a period for sight- 
reading, scarcely anything is accomplished, 
unless I practically do the translating. 

This year I found myself constantly urging 
on the effort in this fashion. When, after 
reading a new sentence together in concert, 
the sound of the Latin phrases brought no 
result from the class, I offered to them the 
Latin words aloud, as they were most nat- 
urally to follow one another in the desired 
English sentence. It was heartening to dis- 
cover that all the vocabulary drill had not 
been in vain, for as I spoke the words, transla- 
tion was swiftly volunteered, sometimes as 
if from every member of the class in joyous 
and victorious concert. Even words they had 
never met before, when set in the English 
word-order, were often comprehended from 
English derivatives, or arrived at because of 
position. To give an example much simpler 
than the majority of sentences we dealt with: 
“Puer habet librum,” was comprehensible to 


every student. But restore it to: “Librum 
puer habet,” and often the very best students 
would start fumbling with the word “Book” 
as a beginning, even though they had been 
facing Latin word-order for a full school year. 

The question arose in my mind: “Is Latin 
word order that important? Important enough 
to make competent translation impossible to 
the class as a whole?” 

I tried a time test. On the black-board I 
wrote a fresh Latin passage, rearranging the 
words so as to approximate English word- 
order as nearly as possible. Allowing free 
access to vocabulary and notes, I found the 
results very much more meaningful, and the 
amount translated much greater than when, 
under similar circumstances, the translation 
had been done from the text printed in the 
original Latin word-order. 

Next, I tried mimeographed sheets, to be 
used in conjunction with the unchanged text, 
with the word-order altered to the closest 
possible resemblance to English word-order. 
Finding a familiar word-order which cor- 
responds to their everyday usage, the class 
lost its attitude of futility and frustration. 
The results were so startling as to lead me to 
consider the possibility of completing a full 
text in the English word-order, to be used in 
conjunction with the present text-book. That 
would, naturally involve discussions with 
publishers. The editor of one great publishing 
house writes that he is interested in the idea, 
but that he thinks no publisher would pro- 
mote such a text without widespread demand 
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from Latin teachers. 

There are doubtless devoted classical 
scholars, whom I regard with wistful respect 
—because, if time had permitted, I would 
have enjoyed advanced classical study—who 
will regard this suggestion as iconoclastic, or 
even revolting. The question of third and 
fourth year classes would need to be taken 
into consideration. Would all the eloquence 
of Cicero’s periods be lost by such a method? 
And what of the resounding lines of Vergil? 
Yet, in English classes, even for English 
poetry, a running prose narrative is some- 
times permitted, to make intelligible the 
grandeur of a Milton, where an involved 
word order is the result of the requirements 
of the meter, but makes the meaning obscure. 
Are my classes far inferior to the classes of the 
better teachers? Do students in other schools, 
even in first and second year Latin, appreci- 
ate the subtleties of emphases in Latin word 
order; do they see why words connected by 
rules of inflection, are separated on the page; 
do they understand, that by holding the main 
verb in the air over perhaps half a page of 
subordinate elements, a compact and forceful 
sentence was produced by Roman writers? 
It may be. Again, it may not be. 

Objections will inevitably be raised by 
those to whom the idea is startling, but 
consider also the advantages. 

The student would continue to gain the 
broadening sense that his native tongue is 
only one of many, even if he lost that practice 
in reasoning which a few students perform, 
in searching out the syntax of a Latin sentence 
with the aid of their knowledge of Latin 
grammar. But perhaps the student, seeing 
words put into phrases together, would re- 
ceive a new conception of the values possible 
to a highly inflected language. 

Classes in Latin have obviously been de- 
clining in numbers for the past quarter of a 
century. Many students refuse to take Latin 
who later find that they need it. But no mat- 
ter how pretty and how young the teacher, 
(Do pretty young girls ever teach Latin 
nowadays?) no matter how zealously a Latin 
club is promoted, no matter how the school 
corridors are plastered with brave posters, 
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proclaiming that “Latin Lives Today,” no 
matter how the annual Roman banquet is 
arranged with couches for reclining 4 la 
Romaine, with a little pig roasted whole, and 
yea, even with the merriment enhanced by 
semblance of the winged harpies of antiquity, 
swooping down to snatch the food from 
hungry mouths—still, Latin classes decline. 

“Latin is too hard,” say the students, and 
report gleefully that French and Spanish are 
much easier to read. 

Does not the word-order make much of the 
difference? Might not the suggestion of the 


change to English word-order check the de- | 


cline in the numbers who sign up for Latin 
courses? Might it not also check the use of 
ponies, which, so my pupils tell me, can be 
bought in the black market for even the new- 
est texts. 

We have changed over from the old tools, 
when solid pages of Caesar’s tough com- 
mentaries were flanked by a cold uncom 


promising volume of Latin grammar. Text | 
books now try an easier approach to a text of | 


Caesar slightly watered-down, on pages at- 
tractively printed and illustrated, the foot: 
notes copious, and the necessary grammar 
contained between the same book-covers. 
Latin texts were long ago made more usable 
by the introduction of capitalization and 
punctuation. Would the loss of the Latin 
flavor be too catastrophic, if now we offered 
as assistance to our struggling and discouraged 
students the exact Latin words, retaining all 
their distinctive inflections, but set into the 
beloved English word-order? 

Certainly it would be eminently worth 
while to cover a further expanse of text, to 
read a greater number of lines, until the im 
port of the Roman contribution to modern 
civilization might become clearer to the 
student. And certainly there would result a 


gain in vocabulary mastery, which is of the | 


greatest benefit to individuals, for no substi- 
tute has been found for Latin in vocabulary 


building. When the Latin words are rear: | 


ranged in the English word-order, all the drive 
and power of context and juxtaposition aid 
the reader to ferret out the meaning of a new 
word, or to reinforce by association and 
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repetition the significance of words already 
committed to memory in formal vocabulary 
lists. 

Would there be other gains and other 
losses? I covet the responses of Latin teachers 
to the idea of offering as a running accom- 


paniment to Latin texts, a text where the 
Latin word-order is deliberately changed to 
the English word-order, to hasten the com- 
prehension of the Latin text. 
Mrs. Cuester Jay Oxiey 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


GENERAL LANGUAGE DEVICES 
IN LATIN TEACHING 


N Language in General Education by the 

Committee on the Function of English in 
General Education (for the Commission on the 
Secondary School Curriculum) we are told 
to grasp similarities and differences (mostly 
differences) between Latin and English. We 
should not try to teach English as if it were 
Latin. On the other hand, we might do 
better to teach Latin with emphasis on its 
similarities to English rather than on the 
differences between the two languages, in so 
far as general language principles apply. 

First of all, the inductive method (from 
illustration to rule) might well be used by the 
Latin teacher. In fact, a student should be 
taught to arrive at the formulation of his own 
rule whether or not it differs from another 
student’s—as long as it works. 

Let us take the Ablative of Manner for 
one illustration. Mary Lou informs us, before 
we have ever discussed the Ablative of 
Manner, that her father, who works for the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in 
New York City, receives monthly a sales- 
men’s report in which a few names have one, 
two, or three asterisks in front of them and 
the three footnotes are: cum laude, magna 
cum laude, summa cum laude. Perhaps some 
one else mentions that he has seen the expres- 
sions On a commencement program. Mary 
Lou wants to know the meaning of the words, 
the reasons for the use of the preposition 
“cum” without a person (cf. Ablative of 
Accompaniment), and the reason, if any, for 
the peculiar word order. 

After these questions have been answered 
to her satisfaction, the three illustrations 
of the rule will take the place of the actual 
tule—for her. 


For Tom, in the same class, there is another 
angle. He decides that he can avoid his diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between “with a 
sword” (Ablative of Means) and “with 
praise” (Manner) by another method all his 
own. (Incidentally, the distinction is impor- 
tant because it is a question of whether or not 
to use the Latin preposition.) His method is— 
“If the noun can be changed into an adjective, 
it's Manner.” “With praise” becomes “in a 
praiseworthy manner.” The change can be 
made with the words: speed, grace, ease, 
happiness, sorrow, freedom, etc.—but not 
to “with a sword,” “with a plow,” “with a 
cart.” That is, you will know enough not to 
try to force a change if it is your own rule. 
So Tom will make progress. 

Sue discovers then that she likes the idea 
of simply deciding whether or not the noun 
involved is abstract or concrete. She happens 
to be one of the few who understand these 
terms, so it becomes a fine rule for her. 

Another construction for which many 
homemade rules work is the Ablative Abso- 
lute. The problem here is to distinguish be- 
tween the Ablative Absolute (Nominative 
Absolute in English) and a perfect passive 
participle agreeing with a directly connected 
part of the sentence such as the subject, ob- 
ject, object of a preposition. Sooner or later 
somebody always discovers that if he can 
remove the noun or pronoun with which the 
participle agrees and the rest of the English 
sentence still makes sense, then the construc- 
tion is absolute. 

All the complications connected with the 
subject and object can be simplified by having 
the pupil decide where the subject and ob- 
ject come in the English sentence (of the type 
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to be translated into Latin). He will find that 
they come as follows: 


1 3 
subject verb object 
A. The girl likes the boy. 
B. The boy is liked. 


Of course, it is not always so easy, as you 
can see by the fact that I have omitted “by 
the boy” in my second illustration (B). How- 
ever, grammatical text book rules such as 
“the subject is the doer of the action” have to 
be changed too for the passive voice, and inas- 
much as the passive voice is not studied until 
until after the active voice has been learned, 
the extremely simple method above serves 
to start a pupil's language sense working. It 
will help an eighth grade exploratory Latin 
class and during the first month or so of 
ninth grade. 

The Latin teacher may use another general 
language principle to advantage: rely on ex- 
tensional meanings when possible rather than 
on intensional ones (Hayakawa). In vocabu- 
lary study there are many words that can be 
taught in this way. Poster work helps—for 
instance, a picture of a soldier marked “miles” 
next to a poster showing “nauta.” One can 
point to a boy and say “puer™ and to a girl 
for “puella.” 

In accordance with modern thought, the 
Latin teacher can throw out of the curriculum 
all the unimportant extras, such as the shall- 
will rule. The major group to be investigated 
here is other tense translations. 

Some texts give hard and fast translations 

—cf. the perfect and the imperfect (the 
present perfect and the past). The imperfect 
passive of “call” is “I was being called.” The 
perfect passive is “I was called.” Woe to the 
child who forgets to put “being” into the im- 
perfect tense translation. The imperfect of the 
verb “to be” is given as “I was.” The perfect 
is “I have been.” The children complain (and 
why shouldn't they?) when the sentence 
comes out: “Aeneas has been the son of 
Anchises.” 

The solution seems to me to be to teach an 
understanding of the difference in time rather 
than set lists of key words as the translations. 


Then no one (or rather, certainly not the 
majority) of the students would waste time 
in looking up the Latin for “used to” in the 
sentence: “I used to come with my friends.” 

Piaget presents an interesting thought 
when he states that a youngster is egocen- 
tric—a very young child doesn’t care if any- 
one understands him or not. Here the Latin 
teacher can help the child develop out of the 
baby stage by having him conduct short 
written tests. In the beginning the youngster 
will often give a sentence to the class without 
remembering to say which one word out of 
his sentence he wants written down. He soon 
realizes he must think of the other fellow. At 
first, the little girls don’t speak up, but they 
are forced to because their classmates insist 
upon it. 

A language principle that has greatly im- 
pressed me is the fact that there is no law 
against jumping around in a sentence to find 
the subject, verb, and object—the relation- 
ship of the words, one to the other. When I 
was a student, I was encouraged to do this 
jumping around, but after I became a teacher 
the idea was looked upon with horror as old 
fashioned. Now the pendulum swings back. 

Concentration on words in context does 
away with much monotonous drill. Knowl 
edge of forms can be tested through a compre- 
hension passage, inasmuch as comprehension 
is the ultimate goal, anyway. From my last 
examination one question was: Were the 
comrades unknown in the land, or was the 
land unknown to them? The sentence that 
furnished the answer was: Socii non erant in 
terra nota. (The comrades were not in a 
known land.) Anyone who would translate 
this as “The comrades were not known in the 
land” would be ignoring the ending of the 
adjective for “known”—feminine to agree 
with “land,” besides being in the ablative, a 
case for rest. Verb tenses can be checked by 
the obvious device of: Is the action going to 
take place later, or has it happened already? 

By using words in context a student can 
come to realize how varied are the meanings 
of words. For the sentence “Puellam pul- 
chram et hominem pulchrum video,” no one 
would dream of saying then “I see a pretty 
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girl and a pretty man.” 

As another illustration, the verb “tendo, 
tendere” in the vocabulary is listed as 
“stretch,” but when it is used in connection 
with a long-bow the well-trained pupil is 
likely to say without hesitation “pull,” 
“draw,” or “bend.” We do not have to insist 
on “stretch” through thick and thin. This 
makes for smoother translations. 

The use of English derivatives as an aid 
to memory of the Latin word may be tied in 
with vocabulary building through experience. 
If the English word “jury” can be brought to 
mind for the Latin word “ius” there will be 
no difficulty with the “‘r” in the base of the 
word in other (grammatical) cases. 

In addition, help can be given to the 
student's English vocabulary if he will use an 
obvious English derivative only as a crutch 
and not as a translation. The crutch “donate” 
from “dono, donare” can carry him across 


to “give,” “hand out,” etc. 

Using words in context serves also as a 
check on syntax. On a vocabulary test, when 
a pupil is asked to write the word for “coun- 
try” from the sentence “I love my country,” 
he has not only to distinguish among 
fatherland, the good earth, country as op- 
posed to city, and all the other interpreta- 
tions of the word, but he has to give the 
word the inflection which will show it is the 
object of the verb. 

In short, teaching Latin should be governed 
by common sense. As a written language, 
Latin should benefit from language tech- 
niques that apply to the written side of all 
languages and not stubbornly go its own 
way. 

Autce C. Lone 

Grover Cleveland High School 

Caldwell, New Jersey 


TRENDS AND EVENTS 
(Continued from Page 36) 

Readers of THe Crassicat JourNAL who at- 
tended the CAMWS conference at Milwaukee 
in April, 1948, will recall the beautiful Koda- 
chrome slides that Professor Seaman showed on 
April 3. Such slides are now being offered, in- 
cluding film strips for teaching reading, several 
new 16 mm. motion pictures, and phonograph 
records for language instruction. 

Because of the growing interest, it is certain 
that more valuable aids will be seen in the near 
future. There is, for example, a need for film 
strips of improved photographic quality on in- 
tegrated subjects relating to Roman civilization. 
The area of aural-oral teaching might be explored 
further, Professor Seaman thinks, and perhaps 
more might be done with films for language in- 
struction. Professor Seaman reminds us, however, 
that visual aids, which are far more attractive and 
useful, fall into two categories, the one for back- 
grounds, the other for language teaching. Thus 
far, the background materials, which form a sort 
of social study, have the greater appeal, for teach- 
ing Roman life. 

With exciting television occupying the atten- 
tion of so many high school youth in metropolitan 
areas, with radios blaring forth the good and the 
bad (mostly bad, we fear), and movies presenting 


near-hangings, near-rapings, and pug-uglies truss” 
ing up and taping up the mouths of cops on duty, 
our audio-visual aids will have to be good. They 
will be, and we hope that “teen-agers won't be 
too blasé to watch and listen. 

DS.W. 


(Ed. Note-—Through the efforts of Mrs. Dorothy 
Burr Thompson and the American Classical 
League, complete listings of available visual mate- 
rials have been prepared. Teachers interested in 
visual aids are requested to write to the American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio—not to Professor White or 
the other editors, please.) 


NEW ENGLAND 


The scholarship of $200 offered annually by 
the Classical Association of New England to 
a secondary school teacher who is a member of 
the Association, for study at the Summer Ses- 
sion of the School for Classical Studies of the 
American Academy, was awarded for 1949 to 
Miss Anita M. Flannigan, of the West 
Haven, Connecticut, High School. Miss 
Marion B. Steuerwald, of the Belmont Senior 
High School, Belmont, Mass., was named as 
Alternate. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


SOUTHERN SECTION, CAMWS 


The Southern Section of CAMWS will 
meet in Tallahassee, Florida, during the 
Thanksgiving week-end, November 24-26, 
1949. 

The officers of the Southern Section are: 
President, Graves H. Thompson, Hampden- 
Sydney College; Vice-President, Mrs. Gladys 
Laird, the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 
University of Florida; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Graydon W. Regenos, Tulane University; 
Member of the Executive Committee, E. J. 
Burrus, S.J., St. Charles College; Delegate to 
the Southern Humanities Council, Arthur 
H. Moser, University of Tennessee; Dele- 
gate-at-Large to the Southern Humanities 
Council, B. L. Ullman, University of North 
Carolina. Miss Edith West has been asked 
to serve as chairman of the committee on 
local arrangements. 


CAPS, SouTHERN SECTION 


THE SPRING MEETING Of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Pacific States, Southern Section, was 
held at the University of California at Los 
Angeles on May 7, 1949, and was called to order 
at 10 A.M. by Miss Barbara E. Smith, president. 
Dr. William M. Green, Associate Professor of 
Latin at the University of California at Berkeley 
and secretary-treasurer for the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Pacific States read an entertaining and 
informative paper on “Latin in Germany.” 

Following this there was a brief business meet- 
ing. The secretary-treasurer’s reports were read 
and approved. The report of the nominating 
committee was read and the secretary was in- 
structed by the association to cast a unanimous 
ballot for the nominees. The following are the 
officers for 1949-50: President, Dr. Herbert B. 
Hoffleit; Vice-President, Miss Helen Frances 
Kanzler; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Rosalie Wis- 
mar; Executive Committee Members: Mrs. 


Sylvia Agulia, Sister Mary Dolorosa, Dr. Paul 
Friedlander, Mr. Stanford Miller, Mrs. Rose L. 
Olmstead, Miss Barbara E. Smith, Dr. Albert H. 
Travis. 


Luncheon was served at noon in Kerckhoff 
Hall, after which Dr. Paul Friedlander, Professor 
of Latin and Greek at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, delivered an inspiring lecture on 
“Research in Classics.” 

—Rosacie WIsMER 


CAPS, Centrat SecTION 


Tue Ctassicat Association of the Pacific 
States (Central Section) held its annual meeting 
on April 23 at North Sacramento, California, in 
the attractive and commodious quarters of the 
Grant Union High School and Technical College. 
Mr. E. Y. Lindsay, a member of the staff, was the 
host for the occasion and many thanks are due him 
for a well-planned program of reception and en- 
tertainment. 

The officers for the year 1949-1950 were chosen 
as follows: President, Paul Huchthausen of Oak- 
land; Vice-President, E. Y. Lindsay of North 
Sacramento; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor W. 
Kendrick Pritchett of Berkeley; Executive Mem- 
bers, Miss (Dr.) E. Sachs of Berkeley, Miss Bertha 
Fortner of Pittsburg, and Mrs. Fannie G. Niland 
of Turlock. A vote of thanks was tendered Pro- 
fessor W. H. Alexander on his retirement from 
the secretary-treasurership after seven years of 
service. 

At the morning session an open forum, pre 
sided over by Mr. Huchthausen, was held on the 
subject: ““What can we do about our Latin cur- 
riculum?”’ The discussion was lively, and much 
diversity of views was expressed. Following the 
lunch interval Mr. Brugge, instructor in musical 
appreciation, gave an inspiring half hour on the 
fine school organ. The business meeting, presided 
over by retiring president Miss May Seitz, re- 
ceived the usual reports and agreed to meet in the 
fall at either Berkeley or Stanford. 

The high spot of the day was the scholarly 
address of Sir John Davidson Beazley of Oxford 
University and Sather Professor of Classical Lit- 
erature in the University of California on “Some 
New Pictures of Myths on Greek Vases.” The 
lecture was beautifully illustrated with slides of 
the most perfect quality, ably projected by Mr. 
Prince of the school staff. 

The attendance for the day was in the neigh- 
borhood of fifty. 

——W. H. ALEXANDER 


CAPS, NortHern SECTION 
Tue Tuirty-Seventu Annual Meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Pacific States, North- 
ern Section, convened on December 27, 1948, in 
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Brock Memorial Building, Vancouver, Canada. 
Dr. O. J. Todd presided for those brave enough 
to battle the elements to reach the University 
Campus for what seemed to be the foretaste of 
what followed. 

Luncheon was served in the Faculty Club 
where a brief opportunity for renewing old and 
making new friendships presented itself. Before 
resuming the papers a short business meeting was 
held. The constitution was reviewed regarding 
the question of time for the meetings and the 
custom of the Vice-President assuming the 
presidency for the following year. Dr. Clark of 
Montana State University thus became President 
by a unanimous vote. Mrs. M. H. Ephron, also 
from M.S.U., was nominted for and elected to 
the Secretary-Treasurer’s office. Dr. Donald 
Layman, Reed College, Portland, Oregon, was 
elected to the vice-presidency. The question of 
the place for the 1950 meeting (this really was the 
1949 meeting), was discussed and it was moved 
by Dr. Clark, seconded by Dr. Combellack that 
the annual meeting be held in that part of the 
territory from which the President comes. Mo- 
tion carried. Missoula or Spokane will probably 
be the location. The time for meeting was not 
settled but the suggestion was made that it 
might be at the time of the Inland Empire meeting 
in Spokane early in the spring. The question of a 
regional paper was brought up for discussion; 
however it was decided to continue support of 
those papers available. Article III, Sections 1 and 
2, of the Constitution were amended to read, 
“The Executive Council shall consist of the three 
elected officers.” 

A vote of appreciation was given Dr. Todd 
and the University of British Columbia for their 
hospitality, and to all guest speakers for their 
participation. 

After the business meeting adjourned, the 
papers were resumed. Those participating were: 
W. G. Rabinowitz, University of Washington, 
“Werner Jaeger and the Original Ethics of 
Aristotle”; J. H. Taylor, $.J., Jesuit Novitiate, 
Sheridan, Oregon, “The Meaning of Spiritus in 
Augustine’s De Genesi xu; W. P. Clark, Montana 
State University, “Three Greek Stories of 
Loyalty”; G. B. Riddehough, University of 
British Columbia, “Thomas Hobbes’ Translation 
of Homer”; D. L. Layman, Reed College, Port- 
land, Oregon, “The Sinon Episode in Vergil’s 
Aeneid “The Projemium of the Metamorphoses 
of Apuleius”; J. A. Fitterer, Gonzaga University 
High School, “The Psychology of the Classics”; 
W. L. Grant, University of British Columbia, 


“The Liber Sententiarum of Richard of Sedg- 

brook”; F. M. Combellack, University of Oregon, 

“What's Going to Happen Next?” 
——Marcaret SmuTz 


CAMWS 
SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


KorrMACHER 
SECRETARY’ 1 REASURER 


HE two awarps set up in the Classical 

Association of the Middle West and 
South, Inc., within recent years are continu- 
ing, and it is with the thought of bringing 
their possibilities to increasingly larger num- 
bers of candidates that the present Report is 
being prepared. 

Through the generosity of Professor and 
Mrs. W. T. Semple, of Cincinnati, the Asso- 
ciation was able to initiate the Semple 
Scholarship Grant, the purpose of which is 
to make available to a secondary teacher with- 
in the territory of the Association substantial 
aid towards a summer in the American 
Academy at Rome or the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. The Semples 
have pledged five thousand dollars for a per- 
manent endowment, provided the Association 
itself will match that amount, so as to estab- 
lish a fixed fund of ten thousand dollars. 
Considerable progress had been made by a 
Fund Raising Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Professor John B. Titchener, of Ohio 
State University, up to the time when the 
press of other duties forced Mr. Titchener 
to ask for the discharge of himself and the 
Committee he headed. However, a new Com- 
mittee is being set up with the joint counsel 
of Past President A. Pelzer Wagener and 
President Mary V. Braginton, and it is hoped 
that this new group will be able to bring toa 
conclusion the work already ably begun by 
Mr. Titchener. 

Professor and Mrs. Semple have also ad- 
vanced funds for promotional work in connec- 
tion with the Semple Scholarship Grant, and 
it was agreed by both them and the Associa- 
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tion that it was desirable to begin the ap- 
pointing of candidates even before the per- 
manent fund of ten thousand dollars had 
been attained. In the summer of 1¢47, the 
grant was used, in Rome, by Miss Cordelia 
Alderson, of Humphrey, Nebraska; in 1948, 
in Rome, by Miss Edith M. A. Kovach, of 
Detroit, Michigan; and in 1949, in Rome, by 
Miss Lucile Cox, of Lynchburg, Virginia. 
The award is five hundred dollars. According 
to plans, still tentative, the award will hence- 
forth be made in alternate years for the 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, and the American Academy at 
Rome. The Athens School sees its way to- 
wards cooperating with the Association by 
paying half of the five hundred dollar award; 
the Academy at Rome will probably remit in 
each instance the hundred dollar tuition fee 
in favor of the student. According to the 
rotation now envisioned, the award for 1950 
would be for Athens. 

The second benefit is that of the Delcamp 
Greek Scholarship Award available from an 
anonymous donor as an annual gift. It is of- 
fered to an undergraduate completing his 
work for a degree during the year in which 
the award is made in a duly accredited college 
or university within the territory of the 
Association, to provide him with aid towards 
a program for the Master’s degree with a 
major in Greek, the program to be begun in 
in the subsequent academic year. The institu- 
tion at which the applicant is taking his 
Bachelor's degree must be within the terri- 
tory of the Association, but there is no terri- 
torial restriction either on the applicant's 
legal domicile or on the institution in which 
he elects to pursue his Master’s program. 

The award is five hundred dollars. The 
first awardee was Mr. Walter Maier, Jr., 
of Concordia Seminary, Clayton, Missouri, 
who received his Bachelor’s degree in June, 
1948, and completed his Master’s degree at 
Washington University, Saint Louis, Mis- 
souri, in June, 1949. The second awardee is 
Mr. Douglass S. Parker, of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, who 
completed his undergraduate program in 
June, 1949. 


The Association administers the assigning 
of these awards through its Committee on 
Awards, composed of the following persons: 
Professors Russel M. Geer, Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, Louisiana, Chairman; 
Warren E. Blake, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; George E. Mce- 
Cracken, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Charles T. Murphy, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio; and William C. Korfmacher, 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, Mis- 
souri, ex officio. Inquiries may be addressed 
dressed either to Mr. Geer or to Mr. Korf- 
macher, who is general Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Association. 

It should be emphasized that the Associa- 
tion considers these two awards as among the 
most important benefits it has to offer, and 
that it is deeply interested in an increasingly 
enlarged number of applicants for both grants. 
The modus operandi of selection of applicants 
is still in an experimental state. For the 
Semple Scholarship Grant, the procedure has 
been up to now largely a matter of a simple 
questionnaire, with a statement of purposes 
and aims, submitted by the applicant. For 
the Delcamp Greek Scholarship Award, the 
procedure has included these items, along 
with letters of recommendation and (in 1948- 
1949) a passage for translation at sight from 
Greek into English. 


A FINAL worD should be said in this Report 
with regard to a supporting of the fund- 
raising Committee for the Semple Scholarship 
Grant. As has been explained, the Associa- 
tion is committed to raising the sum of five 
thousand dollars, if it wished to secure a like 
sum from Professor and Mrs. Semple. Various 
views have been expressed as to how this sum 
could be procured; various members of the 
Association have already made contributions, 
in amounts occasionally large but more often 
(as would be expected) small. A consistent 
payment of even small amounts from the 
membership would help, even if the contribu- 
tion were as little as a dollar per year over a 
two or three year period. The calls upon our 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PRESOCRATIC PHILOSOPHERS 


FreeMAN, KATHLEEN, Ancilla to the Pre- 
Socratic Philosophers: a Complete Transla- 
tion of the Fragments in Diels, Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker: Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press (1948). Pp. x +162. $3.50. 


One oF THE Most fruitful trends in modern 
scholarship is the growing realization that 
literature and philosophy can be understood 
only if their social and intellectual background 
is understood. Particularly is this true of 
Greek philosophy; the thought of the classical 
period springs from problems, modes of ex- 
pression, and attitudes which may be ignored 
only at the peril of incomplete if not actually 
perverse interpretation. Hence the impor- 
tance of the great work of Hermann Diels, and 
that of John Burnet (Early Greek Philosophy). 

In 1946 Dr. Kathleen Freeman, Lecturer in 
Greek at the University College of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, brought out the 
Pre-Socratic Philosophers, A Companion to 
Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell; Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, pp. xiii +486; $5.00). This 
is a most useful work both for students of 
Greek Philosophy who can read Greek and 
for those without such knowledge; no Greek 
appears in the text, and little in the notes. 
Following the arrangement adopted in the 
fifth edition of-Diels, edited by Walther Kranz 
(Berlin, 1934-38), Miss Freeman discusses 
the successive thinkers and schools of 
thought with great thoroughness, and with 
all the lucidity that is possible in dealing with 


generosity exceed, to be sure, the capacities 
of most of us; but in deciding which of them 
we are to answer, we shall be investing in the 
good cause of improved secondary teaching of 
the classics by directing some aid to the 
Semple Scholarship Grant. 


such a complex and difficult mass of material. 
Even after the brilliant work of Burnet, much 
remained to be done to set these thinkers in 
their proper contexts and relationships, and 
to bring the account down to the times of 
Socrates. Moreover the earlier editions of 
Diels, and the older histories of philosophy, 
needed to be suplemented by the recognition 
of new materials, such as the newly-discov- 
ered fragments of Antiphon. Thus Miss 
Freeman's Companion immediately took its 
proper pace as the best handbook for the 
guidance of any student of these matters. 

The Companion, however, found room for 
only brief quotations or summaries of the 
sayings of the several thinkers, though copi- 
ous notes referred the reader to the appropri- 
ate portions of Diels. This fact, together with 
the unhappy probability that, because of the 
recent war, few readers will be able to own or 
even to consult Diels, and that still fewer can 
read Greek, made it most desirable that an 
English translation of Diels be made avail- 
able. This desideratum Miss Freeman now 
supplies in her Ancilla. It is an almost com- 
plete translation of all the actual fragments 
(designated by Diels as B), as distinguished 
from the doxographic tradition (A, Leben und 
Lehre), and from Imitations (C). Some of 
“A,” to be sure, was utilized in the Com- 
panion; and some of “B” is here merely 
summarized, not only the longer extracts from 
Gorgias (as the foreword states), but also 
Anonymus Iamblichi and the Dissoi Logoi. 
These are not serious defects. I should have 
been glad if it had been found possible, as 
in Diels, to provide information more con- 
sistently as to the provenience of the frag- 
ments. The translation itself, so far as I have 
tested it, is admirably done. Variants from 
the text in Diels are stated when used, and 
are briefly discussed. 

The title of the new volume may puzzle 
some who use it. To me it seems to be not 
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a “hand-maid” but a substantive work, 
though presented in translation; if either 
work is ancillary, it would seem to be the 
Companion, which interprets the fragments 
presented in the new volume. But since the 
two volumes perfectly complement one an- 
other, and since both must be inseparable 
companions for English-speaking students of 


HELLENIC HISTORY 


Botsrorp, Grorce Wiitis and CHARLEs 
ALEXANDER, Rosinson, Jr., Hellenic His- 
tory, Third Edition: New York, The Mac- 
millan Company (1948). Pp. xi+ 09. 
$6.00. 

THE TREMENDOUS INTEREST in college sur- 
vey courses has encouraged the publication 
of a relatively large number of ancient history 
textbooks during the last decade and a half. 
Of these, the second edition of Breasted’s 
Ancient Times (1935) was one of the most 
popular and best written although in some 
respects the most elementary. Student en- 
rollments increased, and the value of basic 
courses in the history of western civilization 
was so well demonstrated to college faculties 
that many institutions strongly recom- 
mended them for all lower division stidents, 
and some institutions even required them. A 
natural result was a series of courses at a 
more advanced level for those who wished to 
study a period more intensively. For a de- 
tailed history of Ancient Greece the third 
eidition of the Hellenic History was evidently 
designed,* since the book has no introduction, 
and the Preface gives us no clue to the au- 
thors’ purpose in writing it. It is apparently 
assumed that those who are interested in a 
detailed account of Greek History will be 
attracted to use it. In orderly fashion there 
are marshalled for the reader twenty-seven 
chapters of text covering the period from the 


* For a review of the revised 1939 edition see CJ 38 
(1942-43) 428-431. Reviewer Elizabeth Greer Joant- 
gen’s final comment is, “So far it is the best single 
text that has appeared on the subject.” A reprinted 
edition appeared in 1946. 


the pre-Socratics, the question of titles is a 
minor one. Now there can be no excuse for 
trying to understand Socrates and Plato and 
Aristotle as if they were priests “after the 
order of Melchisedec, without father, with- 
out mother, without descent.” 
C. Greene 
Harvard University 


Bronze Age to the Encroachment of Rome. 


The chapter on the Geometric Age (III) is | 


reentitled The Middle Age, substituting, 
in the reviewer's opinion, a rather trite his 


torical description for one which in part, at 


least, describes one characteristic of the 
period. 

The plates, which have been expanded 
from 72 in the revised edition to 103, have 
been grouped as a unit in the middle of the 
book, and on the whole represent an excellent 
selection of non-literary sources of Greek his- 
tory. Many readers undoubtedly prefer to see 
them integrated with the text, although it is 
readily admitted that a study of them as a 
group may enhance their appreciation as art 
and illustration. 

One may question whether the great 
bronze Zeus is worthy of two plates—1 and 
46. Plate 2 is not sufficiently clear to illustrate 
the mountanous terrain of Greece with its 
scrubby growth. The volcanic character of 
many of the Aegean islands is worthy of 


note, but most historians waquld have pre: | 
ferred a view of Melos to that of Thera 


(Plate 3). The text (p. 7) makes no mention 
of the volcanic character of either island. 
Plate 73 is not sufficiently sharp to permit the 
identification of the style of architecture of 


the Temple of Apollo Epicurius nor does the | 
text (p. 250) enlighten us. A check in the | 


index leads us to page 352 and the information 
desired, but without a cross reference to 
Plate 73. 

The eight plans and figures have been ex 
panded to nineteen. It is not clear why no 
number was assigned to the well-drawn figure 
opposite the first page of the text nor why it 
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was not inserted in its proper place in the 
text (near page 241). 

The maps have been increased to twenty- 
eight. The excellent two-page colored map in 
the revised edition (p. 3) has been reduced to 
a single page with an attendant decrease in 
the geographical area and size of the lettering. 

To the revised bibliography and index have 
been added a welcome chronological table, an 
excellent glossary, and a well-selected list of 
recommended readings in Greek literature. 
While no attempt has been made to collate 
every page of this edition with the revised 
edition, it is safe to say that with the excep- 
tion of the chapters on the persian Wars, the 
Peloponnesian War, and Alexander the Great, 
the changes have been minor in character or 
in the form of addenda, evidently so as not 
to disturb the arrangement of the paginated 
material. The chapters on the Persian Wars 
and the Peloponnesian Wars have been ex- 
panded principally by the inclusion of long 
translated passages from Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, and Xenophon. Since most libraries, 
including many good high-school libraries, 
contain good translations of these authors 
(the two-volume edition of The Greek His- 
torians by F. R. B. Godolphin would suffice), 
one might question the desirability of includ- 
ing them. 

The chapter on Alexander the Great has 
been rewritten and embellished with the 
anecdotal tales from Plutarch. It is decidedly 
more readable, but one may seriously question 
whether the inclusion of this quasi-historical 
material has improved the historicity of the 
narrative. Professor Robinson has evidently 


CICERONIAN AGE 


Cowett, F. R., Cicero and the Roman Re- 
public, with a foreword by Prof. Allan 
Nevins: New York, Chanticleer Press 
(1948). Pp. xviiit+306, 56 illustrations in 
photogravure, 15 Isotype charts in color, 
and an Isotype map of Italy. $5.00. 


THE DUST COVER INFORMS us that this book 
is the first of a series, “The Measure of the 
Ages,” in which “every volume will be a 


done a vast amount of research in the period 
and has raised the Hellenistic Age to its 
rightful place in Greek history. 

A modern historian must needs sail be- 
tween the Scylla of Herodotean story-telling 
and the Charybdis of Thucydidean scientific 
analysis. Professor Robinson has charted his 
course safely if occasionally a little unstead- 
ily. If a history text is to appeal to many 
teachers, the Hellenic History ranks with the 
best in its field. In it we find the result of 
significant research which is brought up to 
date by an author who knows how to use his 
materials to the best advantage. One regrets 
that occasionally a note of finality has crept 
into the text where many scholars agree that 
no finality has been achieved; e.g., on page 
120, the reference to an alliance between 
Themistocles and Miltiades in 492-90 B.c. ;and 
on page 358, the statement that Androtion’s 
Atthis is the chief source of Aristotle's Con- 
stitution of Athens. There is also an incon- 
sistency on pages 173, 190, 193 in represent- 
ing Pericles as being the master of Athens on 
the one hand, while stating that it was 
under him “that undiluted democracy was 
achieved.” 

The student will learn a tremendous 
amount of Greek history by a study of the 
text; it will be the duty of the instructor to 
point out to him the problems which still 
await solution. The text will also prove valu- 
able to the general reader who is interested 
in having at hand a well organized reference 
work on Greek history. 

Jacos GEERLINGs 

University of Utah 


human story written in the light of the back- 
ground, experience and achievements of a 
historical figure identified with the particular 
character and interest of the period de- 
scribed.” On page ix the author states that 
he is attempting a reinterpretation in the 
light of economic, political, and social forces. 

F. R. Cowell is an amateur, but he is 
widely read and well informed about the 
Roman world. He has held a post in the 
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British Foreign Office for many years, with 
consequent broad knowledge of men and 
affairs. He is the editor of this series, of which 
the next volume to appear will be The Age 
of Dickens. 

The title of the present volume might, un- 
intentionally, be misleading. “Cicero” is in 
the title because much of the evidence comes 
from him, not because the book is mainly 
about him. The book is really about the 
civilization of the entire Roman Republic, 
and what the author is trying to get at is the 
essential meaning and significance of the late 
Republic. He writes (p. 2) that his purpose is 
“to understand and to take the measure of 
the Age of Cicero, to see how he and his 
countrymen were formed by a style and way 
of life not of their own devising, how: they 
tried to reshape their inheritance, what 
strains and stresses they endured and how 
far by their own efforts they were able to 
modify the destiny of mankind.” The book 
starts with the beginnings of Rome and tries 
to tell everything about everything down to 
the close of the Republic; it deals with poli- 
tics, economics, the constitution, private life, 
religion, the army, etc. On the whole the 
account is straightforward, expressing gen- 
erally accepted opinions; where differences of 
interpretation are possible, the author's are 
capable of reasonable defense. 

The life of Cicero occupies only pages 171- 
210, and in some places is excessively abbrevi- 
ated; the case against Verres, for instance, is 
granted less than a sentence on page 175. 
Throughout the book the demand for brevity 
constantly throws the narrative out of pre- 
cise and accurate focus. Sometimes the desire 
for compression produces impressions which 
the author certainly did not mean; a few 
examples follow. 

On page 182 the account would lead a 
hasty reader to suppose that the First Cati- 
linarian Oration preceded the passage of the 
senatus consultum ultimum. On page 220 a 
reader could understand that the salutatio 
occupied the whole morning; and it is mis- 
leading to say that dinner parties were “at 
night.” On page 229 it is said that “the 
Senate did not grant” a triumph to Cicero in 


49, which might lead to the false conclusion 
that the Senate refused him a triumph, where- 
as it Was most anxious to grant him one but 
was prevented by circumstances. Page 240 
mentions “the high valuation rightly placed 
upon the plumber’s art (as in modern Amer- 
ica)”; the remark is scarcely pertinent nor 
does it seem accurate for Republican Rome, 
as the author appears to realize in his section 
on public health (pp. 255-257). 

There are too many errors of fact, of which 
some samples are given below, although here 
the author has the heartfelt sympathy of a 


reviewer who himself has difficulty in avoid: | 


ing boners in Ciceronian history. On page 4 | 


it is stated that Cicero was curule aedile, 
while Professor Lily Ross Taylor has argued 
convincingly that he was plebeian aedile 
(A. J. Ph. 60 [1939] 194-202). Cowell says 
that Cicero “took a great delight in statu- 
ary,” especially in the “genuine products of 
the famous sculptors of Greece” (p. 64); both 
statements are expressly contradicted by Ad 
fam. 7.23. On page 66 Cowell has both Sulla 
and Lucullus returning from the East to 
Rome in Cicero's “early manhood,” a state- 
ment which certainly exceeds the bounds of 


chronological license. It is incorrect to state | 
that in the city the praetor’s and consul’s | 
lictors carried the axes as well as the rods 
(pp. 132, 136). On page 168 there is the | 


erroneous implication that the aedileship was | 


a required office in the Sullan cursus. On 
page 192 is found the old version that 
Caesar met both Pompey and Crassus at 
Luca; it is more likely that Caesar met only 
Pompey there, as is noted by Gelzer in RE 
s.v. “M. Tullius Cicero (als Politiker),” col 
umn 940. Contrary to Cowell’s statement 
(p. 233), hunting was an occupation of the 
Roman gentleman (Cicero, De officiis 1.104; 
Sallust, Bell. Cat. 4.1; Pliny, Epist. 1.6). 
Quintus Cicero was governor of Asia, not of 
Greece; and his title was proconsul, not pro’ 
praetor (p. 250). 

The most interesting portion of the book 
is its concluding chapter, in which a thought- 
ful attempt is made to analyze the ailments 
of the society of the Roman Republic, and to 
suggest possible reforms (which it is granted 
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Check List 
of Recent Books 


Compiled by Lionel Casson of New York Univ- 
ersity and including books received at the Ed- 
itorial Office. 


1. ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aeschylus. FLetcHer, FRANK. Notes to the Agamemnon 
of Aeschylus. 79 pages. Blackwell, Oxford 1949 4s. 6d. 

Aristotle. Goutxe, Aristoteles und sein Werk. 
167 pages. Schéningh, Paderborn 1948 5.40 M. 

Aristotle. HeatH T. Mathematics in Aristotle. 291 
pages, diagrs. Oxford, London 1949 218. 

Aristotle. OrGAN Troy, W. An Index to Aristotle in 
English Translation. 187 pages. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton 1949 $5.00. 

Aristotle. Prtirpz, M. D. Aristoteles. 48 pages. 
Francke, Bern 1948 3.80 Swiss fr. 

Catullus. Linpsay, Jack. Catullus: The Complete 
Poems. 124 pages. Sylvan Press, London 1948 gs. 6d. 

Demosthenes. Martuizu, Georces. Démosthéne, 
l'homme et l‘oeuvre. Boivin, Paris 1948 190 fr. 

Epicurus. Von der Uberwindung der Furcht. Kate- 
chismus—Lehrbriefe—Spruchsammlung—Fragmente. 
Eingel. und iibertr. von Oror Gicon. 134 pages. 
Artemis, Zurich 1949 9.80 Swiss fr. 

Euripides. Jerrers, Rospinson. Medea, freely adapted 
from the “Medea” of Euripides [acting edition]. 131 
pages. French, New York 1948 $1.00 

Herodotus. Herodotus, translated by J. E. Powe. 
Two volumes, 768 pages, maps. Oxford, London 1949 
(Oxford Library Translations) 21s. 

Homer. Aphrodite: The Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 
and the Pervigilium Veneris. Text, with trans. by 
F. L. Lucas. 60 pages. Macmillan, New York 1949 
$2.25 

Homer. CHantraine, P. Grammaire Homérique. 
Phonétique et morphologie. 528 pages. Klincksieck, 
Paris 1949 800 fr. 

Homer. EppersHeimer, Hanns W. Homer, ein Original- 
genie. Essays. 138 pages. Parzeller, Fulda 1948 
4.40 M 

Homer. Kramer, J. M. De Ilias van Homerus. 104 pages. 
Noord-Hollandsche, Amsterdam 1948 3.50 gldrs. 

Homer. Mackay, L. A. The Wrath of Homer. 131 

pages. Oxford University Press, London 1949 148. 


would not have occurred to a Roman), with 
—praise be!—a definite and complete rejec- 
tion of Caesarism as a solution. There the 
reader will find valuable reflections and gen- 
etalizations about Rome’s economics, politics, 
government, and social structure. 
Wa ter ALLEN, JR. 
University of North Carolina 
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Homer. Mazon, Paut. Introduction a I'Iliade. 300 pages. 
Belles Lettres, Paris 1949 400 fr. 

Homer. Sutyper, E. Muria. Inleidung tot het vertalen 
van Homerus. 175 pages. Wolters, Groningen 1949 
3.40 gidrs. 

Lucian. La déesse syrienne. Trad. et annoté par Mario 
Meunier. Dervy, Paris 1948 250 fr. 

PervicitiuMm Veneris. See Homer. APHropite above. 

Plato. Scuuunc, Kurt, Platon. Einfiihrung in seine 
Philosophie. 348 pages. Gryphius, Reutlingen 1948 
17 M. 

Plato. Simererre, Raymonp. Introduction a l'étude de 
Platon. 160 pages. Belles Lettres, Paris 1949 190 fr. 
Plotinus. Le Enneadi, Vol. m1. Introd., testo critico, 
trad. e note di G. Facain. 331 pages. Milan 148 

1470 L. 

Proclus of Lycia. Les commentaires sur le premier livre 
des éléments d’Euclide. Trad. pour la premiére fois 
du Gree en fran’ais, avec une introduction et des 
notes par Pau Ver Excke. xxiv-+-372 pages. Desclée 
de Brouwer, Bruges 1948 (Coll. de Travaux de l’Acad- 
émie Internationale d'Histoire des Sciences, No. 1) 

Sallust. Perrocuat, P. Les modéles grecs de Salluste. 
Belles Lettres, Paris 1949 200 fr. 

Sophocles. The Wife of Heracles, being Sophocles’ Play 
The Trachinian Women. Translated into English 
verse by Gitpert Murray. 89 pages. Oxford, New 
York $2.00 

Tertullian. Evans, E. Tertullian’s Treatise against 
Praxeas. 368 pages. S.P.C.K., London 1949 

Theognis. Carrizre, JEAN. Theognis de Megare. 320 
pages. Bordas, Paris 1949 750 fr. 

Xenophon. Srrauss, Leo. On Tyranny: An Interpreta- 
tion of Xenophon’s Hiero. Forward by Atvin 
Jounson. 134 pages. Political Science Classics, New 
York 1948 $2.25 


2. Lrrerary History AND Criticism 

Cramer, Lesuiz §. The Ancient Epic. 203 pages. Varsity 
Press, Boston 1949 $2.75 

Curtius, E. R. Europiiische Literatur und lateinisches 
Mittelalter. 600 pages. Francke, Berne 1949 44 Swiss 
fr. 

Howa tp, E. Das Wesen der lateinischen Dichtung. 100 
pages. Rentsch, Zurich 1948 9.20 Swiss fr. 

Sécur, Nicoras. Histoire de la littérature européenne. 
1, Le monde antique. Oeuvre posthume publ. par 
Paute Lareviite. Préf. d’ANpRé CHEVRILLON. 
xx-+341 pages. Attinger, Neuchatel 1948 13.50 Swiss 
fr 


Van Dooren, J. J. Pour et contre le poésie. Extraits 
choisis du “‘Dialogue des orateurs” de Tacite et du 
*Plaidoyer pour Archias” de Cicéron. 71 pages. 
Office de Publicité, Brussels 1948 (Coll. Lebégue, 
8° sér., 90) 

Younc, Artuur M. Troy and her Legend. 210 pages, 
ill. University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 1948 
$3.50 

3. Lincutstics, GRAMMAR, Metrics 

ARBEITEN AUS DEM INsTITUT FUR ALLGEMEINE UND 

VERGLEICHENDE SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT, edited by 
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W. Branpenstein. Volume 1, Friithgeschichte und 
Sprachwissenschaft. 191 pages. Gerold, Vienna ? 
Maenin, Victor. Grammaire comparée du grec et du 
latin. T. m1, Morphologie, le verbe, les mots invari- 
ables, tables. 376 pages. Bordas, Paris 1949 800 fr. 

Meter, A. and J. Venpryes. Traité de grammaire 
comparée des langues classiques. Champion, Paris 
1949 1690 fr. 

TreNKNER, Sopuiz. Le style KAI dans le récit attique 
oral. 153 pages. Editions de l'Institut d'études polo- 
naises en Belgique, Brussels 1948 (Cahiers de 1"In- 
stitut d’études polonaises en Belgique, 1) 


4. History, Socrat Stupies 


ALBENQUE, ALEXANDRE. Les Ruthénes. 341 pages. 
Picard, Paris 1949 (Etudes d’histoire, d’archéologie 
et de toponymie gallo-romaine) 550 fr. 

ALTHEIM, Franz. Rémische Geschichte. T.1, Bis zur 
Schlacht bei Pydna; 123 pages. T.2, Bis zur Begriind- 
ung d. Principats; 141 pages. de Gruyter, Berlin 1948 
(Samlung Géschen) 1.60 M. each 

ALTHEIM, Franz. Weltgeschichte Asiens im griech- 
ischen Zeitalter. 262 pages, ill. Niemeyer, Halle 
1948 20 M. 

ANTIKE UND ABENDLAND. Beitriige zum Verstiindnis d. 
Griechen u. Rémer u. ihres Nachleben, Hrsg. von 
Bruno Bd. 3, von FLeiscHer. 275 
pages, 16 pages of plates. von Schréder, Hamburg 
1948 20 M. 

Bocner, Hans. Vom geschichtlichen Denken der 
Griechen. 58 pages. Kerle, Heidelberg 1948 1.50 M. 

Breuer, Louis. Le monde byzantin. xx+632 pages. 
Michel, Paris 1949 goo fr. 

Butte, Herricu. Geleisestrassen des Altertums, mit 
einem Anhang iiber die Bronzebleche von Gurina. 
133 pages, 30 plates. Verlag d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., 
Munich 1948 (Sitzungsberichte, phil.-hist. Klasse, 
Jg. 1947, Nr. 2) 25 M. 

Burckuarpt, Jacos. The Age of Constantine the 
Great. Translated by Moses Hapas. 400 pages, map. 
Pantheon Books, New York 1949 $4.50. 

Cars, L. and R. Henrion. Collectio bibliographica 
operum ad jus romanum pertinentium, fasc. 1. de 
Visscher, Brussels 1948. 

Catpweit, Watiace Everett. The Ancient World. 
Revised edition, 606 pages, maps. Reinchart, New 
York 1949 $4.25 

Cary, M. The Geographic Background of Greek and 
Roman History. 331 pages. Oxford University Press, 
London 1949 30s. 

pe Wont, Louis. Attila. 256 pages. Gollancz, London 
1949 10s. 6d. 

Dumezit, Georces. L’héritage Indo-Européen 4 Rome. 
256 pages. Hachette, Paris 1949 265 fr. 

Fonpation Eucéne Piotr. Monuments et mémoires 
publiés par I’ Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Let- 
tres sous la direction de E. Mate et Cu. Picarp. 
iv+144 pages, 15 plates. Presses universitaires de 
France, Paris 1000 fr. 

Grover, T. R. The Jesus of History. 192 pages. $.C.M., 
London 1949 7s. 6d. 


LIONEL CASSON 


Homo, Léon. Vespasien, l‘empereur du bon sens. 404 
pages. Albin Michel, Paris 1949 §70 fr. 

Jounson, Cuester and Louis West. Byzantine 
Egypt: Economic Studies. 352 pages. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton 1949 (Princeton University 
Studies in Papyrology, No. 6) $5.00 


Mever, Ernst. Rémische Staat und Staatsgedanke. 467 | 


pages. Artemis, Zurich 1948 15 Swiss fr. 
Noaties, Prerre. Fas et jus. 284 pages. Belles Lettres, 
Paris 1949 (Etudes de droit romain) 9s0 fr. 
O'Leary, De Lacy. How Greek Science Passed to the 
Arabs. 196 pages. Kegan Paul, London 1949 15s. 
Pacou.atos, Spyros. The Slaves in the Peloponnese up 
to Nicephorus 1 (805 a.p.) [In Greek]. 34 pages. 
Privately Printed, Athens 1948 
Prerret, Paut. Le sénatusconsulte velléien. Etude sur 


l'incapacité de la femme 4 Rome. 80 pages. Les | 


Editions Ramgal, Thuillies 1948 40 Belgium fr. 
Poujapz, C. Trois flotilles de la vi® dynastie des Phara- 


ons. 50 pages, 11 plates, ill. Gauthier-Villars, Paris | 


1949 (Documents d’archéologie navale, fasc. 1) goo fr. 
RevuE INTERNATIONALE DES DROITS DE L’ANTIQUITE. 


Revue annuelle, T. 1. 276 pages. de Visscher, Brussels | 


1948 200 Belgian fr. 


Ricciorti, G. Histoire d'Israél. T. 2, De l'exil a 135 | 


aprés J.-C. 636 pages. Picard, Paris 1949 goo fr. 

Riwscua, Hans von. Die Gracchen. Charakterbild e. 
Revolution und ihrer Gestalten. 276 pages. Winkler, 
Munich 1948 12 M. 

Sauter, Marc R. Préhistoire de la Méditerranée. 
Paleolithique-mesolithique. 186 pages, ill. Payot, 
Paris 1948 420 fr. 

Scumitz, Hermann. Stadt und Imperium. in rém- 


ischer Zeit. 1, Die Anfinge d. Stadt Kéln u.d. Ubier. | 


208 pages, ill. Pick, Kéln 1948 8.80 M. 

SpraTer, FriepricH. Das rémische Rheinzabern. 103 
pages, ill. Histoirisches Museum d. Pfalz, Speyer 1948 
3M. 

Sraurrer, E. Christus und die Caesaren. Hist. Skizzen. 
333 pages. Wittig, Hamburg 1948 7.50 M. 

Tayzor, Liry Ross. Party Politics in the Age of Caesar. 
263 pages. University of California Press, Berkeley 
1949 (Sather Classical Lectures, vol. 22) $3.50 

Tuompson, J. O. History of Ancient Geography. 427 
pages. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1948 
42s. 

VANGENECHTEN, K. Het antieke Rome. vii+352 pages, 
plates, ill. De Nederlandsche Boekhandel, Antwerp 
1948 300 Belgian fr. 

Wycuertey, R. E. How the Greeks Built Cities. 228 
pages. Macmillan, London 1949 16s. 


5. Puttosopny, Reticion, MyTHOLOGY 


Casrot, F., H. Lecrerca, and H. Marrou. Diction- 
naire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie. Fasc. 
164-165, ““Ronchinne™ 4 ‘Saint Rémy de Provence.” 
256 pages. Letouzey et Ané, Paris 1949 750 fr. 

Davin, M. Les dieux et le destin en Babylonie. viii+120 
pages. Presses universitaires de France, Paris 1949 
180 fr. 

Deusner, Lupwic. Zum Weihehaus der eleusinischen 
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Mysterien. 19 pages. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1948 


(Abh. d. Dt. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin. Phil.-hist. K1., 
Jg. 1945/46, Nr. 2) 2.75 M. 

DirtmeteR, Franz. Der Mythos von Kénig Oedipus. 
31 pages. Kupferberg, Mainz 1948 3.80 M. 

Duncan, Georce Simpson. Jesus, Son of Man; Studies 
contributory to a modern portrait. 306 pages. Mac- 
millan, New York 1949 $3.50 

Epicurus. Rapin Max, Epicurus my Master. 154 pages. 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill 
1949 $2.75 

EptxteT; Terres; Musonius. Wege zu _gliickseligem 
Leben. Ubertr. und eingel. von Witnetm 
336 pages. Artemis-Verlag, Zurich 1948 13.80 Swiss 
fr. 

Gicon, Otor. Antike Philosophie. 52 pages. Francke, 
Bern 1948 3.80 Swiss fr. 

Gorvon, Pierre. L'image du monde dans I'antiquité. 
iv+184 pages. Presses universitaires de France, 
Paris 1949 360 fr. 

HeapLaM, ArTHUR Cay ey. The Fourth Gospel as 
History; With a biographical essay by Acnes 
Heap_am-Monr ey. 147 pages. Macmillan, New York 
1949 $2.25 


_ Kerényi, K. Niobe. Neue Studien iiber antike Religion 


und Humanitit. 264 pages, 6 pls. Rhein-Verlag, 
Zurich 1948 19.50 Swiss fr. 

Kirret, Die dreiképfige Gottheit. Archi- 
ologisch-ethnolog. Streifzug durch d. Ikonographie d. 
Religionen. 210 pages, ill. Diimmlers, Bonn 1948 24.80 
M. 

Presocratics. Die Anfiinge der abendlindischen Philo- 
sophie. Fragmente und Lehrberichte der Vorsokrati- 
ker. Eingeleitet von Ernst Howatp. Ubertr. von 
Grunwa_p, MICHAEL. xxviii+266 pages. Artemis, 
Zurich 1949 13.80 Swiss fr. 


| RavEN, J. E. Pythagoreans and Eleatics. 194 pages. 


Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1948 12s. 
6d. 

Rose, H. J. Ancient Roman Religion. 160 pages. Hutch- 
inson, London 1949 7s. 6d. 

SencourT, Rosert. Saint Paul, Envoy of Grace. 388 
pages, ill. Sheed & Ward, New York 1948 $3.50 

STAUDINGER, Joser. Das Schéne als Weltanschauung im 
Lichte der platonisch-augustinischen Geisteshaltung. 
334 pages. Herder, Vienna 1948 

VanpeBEEK, Pater G. De hellenistische Isis. 84 pages. 
Standaard-Boekhandel, Antwerp 1948 (Katholieke 
Vlaamse Hogeschooluitbreiding, Jaarg. xlii, 5. Ver- 
handeling 400) 25 Belgian fr. 


6. ARCHAEOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY 


ANNUAL OF THE British ScHoot AT ATHENS, 1948. 
British School at Athens, London 1949 

Crawrorp, O. G. S. Topography of Roman Scotland 
North of the Antonine Wall. xii+162 pages. Cam- 
bridge University Press, Cambridge 1949 25s. 

eT MONUMENTS archéologiques en 
France métropolitaine, T. v, Fasc. 1. 253 pages, ill. 
Centre national de la recherche scientifique, Paris 
1949 1200 fr. 


Garrop, J. R. Archaeological Remains. 60 pages, ill. 
Methuen, London (or Transatlantic Arts, New 
York) 1949 (Field Study Books) 6s. 

Perrot, J. Le musée archéologique de Palestine a 
Jérusalem. 33 pages, 4 plates, ill. Geuthner, Paris 
1949 250 fr. 

Sauvacet, J. Notes sur quelques monuments de Syrie 
& propos d'une étude récente. 9 pages, 2 plates. 
Geuthner, Paris 1949 100 fr. 

WaacE, Frep. O. Antioch on the Orontes. 1v. 1, Ceram- 
ics and Islamic Coins. 124 pages, ill. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton 1949 $20.00 


7. Eptcraruy, Numismatics, Papyro.ocy 
PALEOGRAPHY 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE PAPYROLOGIQUE. 3° envoi de l'exercice 
double 1947-1948, avec complément des années 
antérieures. Fondation égyptologique Reine Flisa- 
beth, Brussels 1948 

Cottome, Paut et ses Exeves. Papyrus grecs de la Biblio- 
théque Nationale et Université de Strasbourg. 44 
pages. Belles Lettres, Paris 1949 (Faculté de lettres 
de Strasbourg, fasc. 97) 100 fr. 

pe ZwAANn, J. Griekse papyri ten dienste van het onder- 
wijs in het Nieuwtestamentisch Grieks. 33 pages. 
Brill, Leiden 1948 (Textus minores, in usum academi- 
cum) 1.50 gldrs. 

Ming, J. G. Finds of Greek Coins in the British Isles. 
47 pages. Oxford University Press, London 1948 §s. 

SuTHertanp, C. Anglo-Saxon Gold Coinage in the 
Light of the Crondall Hoard. Published on behalf of 
the visitors of the Ashmolean Museum. 106 plates. 
Oxford, London 1948 25s. 


8. History or ArT 


Breasted, James H., Jr. Egyptian Servant Statues. 113 
pages, 99 plates. Pantheon Books, New York 1949 
$7.50 

Bruns, Gerpa. Staatskameen des 4. Jahrhunderts nach 
Christi Geburt. 38 pages, ill. De Gruyter, Berlin 1948 
(104. Winckelmannsprogramm der archiiologischen 
Gesellschaft zu Berlin verfasst fiir den Winckelmanns- 
tag 1944) 

Buscuor, Ernst. Phidias, der Mensch. 141 pages, ill. 
Miincher Verlag, Munich 1948 15 M. 

Hersert von, Griechische Kipfe. 118 pages, 
ill. Verlag d. kunstgeschichtl. Seminars, urg 1948 
10 M. 

Buttiar, H. von. Die Kasseler Antiken. Skulpturen, 
Bronzen, Terrakotten, Vasen. 31 pages, 16 pages of 
illustrations. Winter, Kassel 1948 2 M. 

ByzANTINE AND Earty CuristiAN Art. Small Picture 
Book, No. 14 (Victoria and Albert Museum). His 
Majesty's Stationer’s Office, London 1949 1s. 

Carur, A. Thébes, capitale de la Haute Egypte. 8 
pages, 40 plates. Vincent Fréal, Paris 1949 

Cuarsonneaux, J. L’art au siécle d’Auguste. 120 
plates. Clairefontaine. Interc. du Livre, Paris 1948 
875 fr. 

Contenau, G. Arts et styles de l'Asie antérieure. 128 
pages, 48 pages of ill. Larousse, Paris 1949 215 fr. 
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Crozet, Renfé. L'art romain en Poitou. 294 pages, 48 
plates. Laurens, Paris 1949 1200 fr. 

Feyrmans, Denise. Les vases grecs de la Bibliothéque 
royale de Belgique, Cabinet des Médailles. 87 pages, 
ill. Editions de la Librairie encyclopédique, Brussels 
1948 40 Belgian fr. (corrected entry) 

Frank, Epcar. Petite ferronnerie ancienne. Ill., 96 
plates. Privately printed, Paris 1948 2700 fr. 

Gerster, E. Das Dionysos-Mosaik in Kiln. 17 pages, 32 
plates. Réhrscheid, Bonn 1948 3.50 M. 

Goossens, Goperroy. L’art de l’Asie antérieure dans 
l'antiquité. Les époques. 90 pages, ill. Office de 
publicité, Brussels 1948 (Coll. Lebéque. 8° sér., No. 
92) 35 Belgian fr. 

Gromort, G. Eléments d’architecture classique. Paral- 
léle d’ordres grecs et romains et application des ordres. 
28 pages, 80 plates. Vincent Fréal, Paris 1949 1250 fr. 

Kunze, Emi. Neue Meisterwerke griechischer Kunst 
aus Olympia. 31 pages, 32 pages of ill. Filser-Verlag, 
Munich 1948 7 M. 

Ranxe, Hermann. Meisterwerke der igyptische Kunst. 
30 pages, 32 plates. Holbein-Verlag, Basle 1948 44 
Swiss fr. 

Ropenwatpt, Geruart. Képfe von den Siidmetopen 
des Parthenon. 24 pages, 24 plates. Akademie-Verlag, 
Berlin 1948 (Abhandlungen d. Dt. Akad. d. Wiss. 
zu Berlin. Phil.-hist. Kl. Jg. 1945/46, Nr. 7) 8 M. 

ScHMALENBACH, WeRNeR. Griechische Vasenbilder. 42, 
158 pages, ill. Birkhiuser, Basle 1948 8.60 Swiss fr. 

Scuweitzer, BerNHARD. Die Bildniskunst der rémischen 
Republik. xii+163 pages, 28 pages of ill. Koehler & 
Amelang, Leipzig 1948 20 M. 

Wesster, T. B. L. The Interplay of Greek Art and Lit- 
erature. An inaugural lecture delivered at University 
College London on 17th January 1949. 20 pages. 
Lewis, London 1949 3s. 


9. Parristic Stuptes 


Arnobius of Sicca. The Case against the Pagans. Vol. 1, 
Introduction, Books 1-3. Newly translated and an- 
notated by Georce E. McCracken. 372 pages. New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. 1949 (Ancient Christi- 
an Writers, No. 7) $3.50 

Tue Diwacue: The Epistle of Barnabas; the Epistiles 
and the Martyrdom of St. Polycarp; the Fragments of 
Papias; the Epistle to Diognetus. Edited and newly 
translated by J. A. Kietst. 241 pages. Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md. 1948 $2.75 

Wanp, Joun W. C. The Latin Doctors. 94 pages. 
Morehouse-Gorham, New York 1949 $1.20 St. Am- 
brose, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, Gregory the Great. 


10. FicTIon 
WaAsseRMANN, JAxos. Alexander in Babylon. 205 pages. 
Ziff-Davis, Chicago 1949 $2.75 
Early novel, now first translated into English 
11. TEXTBOOKS 


Byrnes, Sister Exzasetu Josepx. Aid for Latin Two 
Years, 18th ed. Author, 1122 Summit Pl., Utica, 


N. Y. 1948 70c 


LIONEL CASSON 


Cicero. De re publica. 169 pages. Macmillan, New York 
1948 $1.75 

Coxesourn, R. Latin Sentence and Idiom. Methuen, 
London 1948 §s. 6d. 

Dererrart, R. J. and Sister Francis Josepx. Second 
Year Latin. 368 pages, ill. Bruce, Milwaukee 1948 
(Marian Latin Series) $2.48 ' 

Jonzs, A. H. M. Constantine and the Conversion of 


Europe. 271 pages. Hodder and Stoughton, London} 


1948 §s. 

Gana, Laurent. Histoire de l’antiquité. Un systéme 
d’enseignement et d'études réspondant aux principe: 
de la méthodologie moderne. 191 pages. Author, 15 r, 
Maxime Gorki, Seraing s. M. 1948 65 Belgian fr. 

Graves, C. J. First Latin, Revised Edition. Bruce, Mil: 
waukee 1948 $2.12 (key $1.00, teacher's manual soc 

Lee, R. W. Historical Conspectus of Roman Law, For 
the use of students. iii+44 pages. Sweet and Maxwell, 
London 1949 2s. 6d. 

Letts, C. F. and G. M. Jackson. Latin Prose Compos:| 
tion for Juniors. Fourth edition, xxxvi+236 pages.| 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1949 §s. 

Lewis, Carotyn. Medical Latin. 151 pages. Marshal | 
Jones, Francestown, N. H. 1948 $2.00 

Noucaret, L. Traité de métrique latine classique. 14 | 
pages. Klincksieck, Paris 1949 300 fr. 

Nunn, H. A. Short Syntax of Attic Greek. viii +176] 
pages. Heffer, Cambridge 1949 4s. 

Situ, F. Teach Yourself Latin. 340 pages. Hodder an¢} 
Stoughton, London 1949 4s. 6d. ' 


12. MIscELLANEOUS AND UNCLASSIFIED 


Acarp, F. B. and H. B. Dunxer. An Investigation o 
Second-Language Teaching. 351 pages. Ginn. Boston) 
1948 

Dunxer, H. B. Second-Language Learning. 224 pages 
Ginn, Boston 1948 $7.00 the set. Parts one and twoo 
a report on language teaching 

Harvarp Sruptes Crassicat vol. 58-59 
240 pages. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 1948 
$4.50 

LANCASTER, OsBerT. Classical Landscape with Figures 
Illustrated by the Author. 224 pages. Houghton, 
Boston 1949 $4.00 (Aspects of Greece, ancient 
mediaeval and modern) 

MELANGES DE PHILOLOGIE, de littérature et d’histoir 
anciennes offerts a J. Marouzeau par ses collegue: 
et éleves étrangers. xv-+569 pages. Belles Lettres 
Paris 1948 400 fr. 

MISCELLANEA PHILOLOGICA ET ARCHAEOLOGIOA IN 
HONOREM Huserti VAN DE WEERD. xvii+594 pages, 
ill., pls., diagrs. De Meester, Wetteren 1949 (L’An 
tiquité Classique, t. xvii, 1948) 

Tue Oxrorp Crassicat Dictionary. 990 pages. Oxford, 
New York 1949 $17.50 

Rosinson, D. M. America in Greece. 
New York 1948 $3.50 

Waraicut, F. A. Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary o 
Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors. New, 
revised edition, 675 pages. Kegan Paul, London 1945 
128. 6d. 
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“WE SEE BY THE PAPERS” 
(Continued from Page 28) 


Rev. Lloyd R. Burns, S.J., of the University 
of San Francisco, quotes from Mopern INpustry 
an account of how a Northrup Aircraft publica- 
tion arrested the attention of employees by print- 
ing without explanation the motto “Salvus Ite.” 
“The Latin phrase aroused curiosity, sent workers 
to reference books, got them asking what it 
meant. By the time the workers found out, the 
phrase and its meaning stuck fast in their mem- 
ories. Salvus Ite . . . Go in Safety. Curiosity had 
made an impression.” No wonder they were 
puzzled. The combination of singular adjective 
with plural verb has schizophrenic possibilities. 

The Truman-Vinson debate over Cato’s 
famous words, which we noted in this department 
last May, received what was intended to be its 
final adjudication from the pen of an F.W-F. 
writing to the editor of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatcu (April 11, 1949). “Having read Cato’s 
orations in Latin during my schooldays some 50 
years ago, I know (because we had to memorize 
that famous phrase) Cato's words were ‘Ceterum 
censeo Carthaginem esse delendam,” which means: 
‘As far as I am concerned, I vote that Carthage 
must be destroyed.’ (Consult the best Latin 
grammar as to the sentence structure following 
the verb ‘censeo.”) Carthage was destroyed long 
after Cato’s death, during the second Punic War. 
‘Delenda est’ is a participle meaning ‘is de- 
stroyed.’ Cato could not say that. But he ex- 
pressed his deep desire for the destruction of the 
much hated city of Carthage.” F.W.F. might be 
advised to consult his Latin grammar on a number 
of points. Anyway, this department has heard 
enough of the controversy. Ceterum censemus 
Carthaginem esse deletam. 


A Bent for classical philology is frequently dis- 
played in the column “Topics of the Times” of 
the New York Times. Professor Harry L. Levy of 
Hunter College sent us the column of May 22 
containing a learned and enlightening discussion 
of the word “‘autarchy” which, because of nept 
English spelling, does duty for two different Greek 
originals, autdérkeia and autarchta. This leads to 
confusion in the use of the word, as for example by 
the Economic Commission for Europe, whose ref- 
erences to a nation’s self-sufficiency might be 
taken to imply self-government, absolute sov- 
ereignty, or despotism. French and German make 


the appropriate distinctions between their 
derivatives from the two Greek words, and the 
Oxford English Dictionary recommends “autarky” 
or “autarcie” as distinct from “autarchy.” But 
English has made stranger blunders, the writer 
says, as in coining “triphibious” by a mistaken 
analogy of “amphibious.” The lopping off of the 
first syllable of the Greek prefix amphi and inser- 
tion of the Latin prefix tri, he concludes, “was 
surely a triumph of word-making and must have 
caused Homeric laughter among the gods of 
Olympus.” 


On THE LeveL of international agreements, Pro- 
fessor Eunice Kraft of Western Michigan College 
calls our attention to the Latin inscription, ““Ad 
familiam gentium comem contendit,” which the 
artist, Douglas Chandlor, included in a portrait 
of President Roosevelt done as a study for a 
projected group of Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin, to be called “Big Three at Yalta.” The 
portrait was published in Lirz March 14, 1949. 
W.C.S. 


YOU ARE INVITED 


To Write For Free Sample Copies Of The 


RES GESTAE 


A Latin Newspaper published 3 times per 
month, featuring Current News, Scientific Ar- 
ticles, Sports, Radio and the Movies; also Cross- 


word Puzzles, Songs and Humor. 


Its use will definitely stimulate interest in the 
study of Latin. This is the 13th year of publi- 
cation. Write today for your copy and for in- 
formation about rates for individual and class 


subscriptions to 
RES GESTAE 


23 Isabella Street Toronto 5, Canada 
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THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL—ADVERTISING SECTION 


>» Teachers! 


A NEW Introduction 
TO GREEK (REVISED EDITION) 


By Alston Hurd Chase and Henry Phillips, Jr. 


This outstanding introductory text, expanded, now includes a fuller and more 
complete presentation of Greek grammar. The book, famous for its lucid simplicity. 


is now printed in letterpress and bound in cloth. 


About 200 pages, $4.00 


At all bookstores, or 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRES 


44 Francis Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


OEE 


— 


Unusual 
Class Room Aids 


We invite you to investigate these 


1. A BOOK OF LATIN CROSSWORD PUZ- 
ZLES, Fascinating, and an excellent vocabulary 
builder. Price 75¢. Special rates for class orders. 


. BLACKBOARD POINTS OF INTEREST. Use 
these to make your classroom a center of in- 
terest to your students. So popular that we have 
brought out a second volume. Each volume, $1. 


BOOK OF LATIN SIGHT PASSAGES of 
graded difficulty. Attractively printed, 15¢. A 
detailed marking scheme of the translations of 
the passages by which to check your students’ 
progress for only 75¢. 

ALL OF THE ABOVE, if ordered at one time, 
only $3. We guarantee them to give satisfaction. 
Your money cheerfully refunded if they fail in any 
way to come up to your expectations. 


THE YALE BOOK COMPANY 


23 Isabella Street Toronto 5, Canada 


MOMENTS WITH (and 
WITHOUT) HORACE 
by Gardner Wade Earle 


Some of the ODES (fourteen) of Horace translated into 
English verse and parodied into American slang. 

Most of these translations and parodies have appeared 
in THE CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER during the 
past fifteen years. Many of them have been read over 
Cleveland Radio Broadcasting Stations. They have been 
used as the basis for lectures and programs before col- 
lege groups and The Ohio Poetry Society. 

The collection now available is in the form of a thirty- 
page brochure. Every copy is autographed by the author. 

SOME WORDS WITH (and WITHOUT) PRAISE 

Henry Dwight Sedgwick, author of Horace, a Blography: 
“Your translations are ingenious, and [ think very sood 
—you have rendered his idea excellently. What troubles 
me are the MOMENTS WITHOUT HORACE—vyour verses 
are entertaining, gay, amusing, with a lot of snaj—but 
neither Horace nor I was pleased."’ 

Dr. E. B. de Sauzé, Director of Foreign Languages, Cleve- 

land, Ohio, Schools: 
“The poems are delightful and reveal, not only a deep 
appreciation of classical poetry, but a highly developed 
personal talent. The contrast between MOMENTS WITH 
HORACE and MOMENTS WITHOUT HORACE is ex- 
ceedingly clever.’’ 

Professor Randolph Randall, Head of English Department, 

Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio: 
“Thank you for writing MOMENTS WITH (and WITH- 
OUT) HORACE, I read the book straight through with 
much delight, and I am quite sure it will give the 
world much pleasure. It is reireshing to have Horace 
translated into both our dignified and undignified lan- 
guage. The two make him live.”’ 


Copies available at 55¢ per copy, postpaid. Order from: 
GARDNER WADE EARLE 
3784 Lowell Road 
Cleveland Heights 21, Ohio 
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New Edition, Revised, with Additions 


Tue CLassicAL JOoURNAL—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary 


of Proper Names Mentioned in Ancient 
Authors, with a Chronological Table 
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ECOGNIZED as the finest book ever assembled on the great and minor 

figures of classical mythology and literature, this distinguished volume, 

first published 150 years ago, has become a classic in itself. Revisions in this 

new edition include clarifying cross references, modernized spelling of proper 

names. The new edition was done by F. A. Wright, M.A., Late Professor of 
Classics in the University of London. $5.00 


Professional discount 25% Examination privilege 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 300 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N.Y., 


LATIN AND THE ROMANS 


Jenkins-Wagener 


Offering a ore 
study of Latin against a coloriul background of homan 
Co lo rful life and civilization. They teach Latin like a modern lan- 
N E W guage—enliven grammar and composition with vivid 
stories of Roman heroes and picturesque events. Reading 
and pronouncing are stressed. Thorough drill is given in 
A pproac h grammatical principles, which are introduced in reading. 
The style is clear, lively, graphic. How Latin and Roman 
institutions have influenced our language and life is con- 
stantly emphasized. Never has Latin been presented so 

Please Ask interestingly! 


for GINN AND 
Circular 606 Ct DMP 
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THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL—ADVERTISING SECTION 


for the 


RENAISSANCE OF LATIN IN 
YOUR SCHOOL 


Catechism For Today 


: Which language has more students enrolled than all others together ? 
: According to government statistics, Latin still has. 
: But Latin has been slipping in enrollment, hasn’t it? 


Yes, this scientific age has been unsympathetic to language study. 


: What of Latin? Isn’t Latin still considered of basic importance ? 


The Latin teacher thinks so, but do today’s educators and parents ? 
Is the pendulum swinging back to interest in cultural development ? 


: The scientists, engineers, and college heads prophesy it will. 

: Then I shall have my chance to teach as I have always taught ? 

: I’m afraid not. The student of today is of different timbre. 

: What do you mean by “different timbre” ? 

: Today’s child knows machines, lives with them, depends on them. 
: Should I use machines to make me a better teacher ? 

: Your student will learn more completely and willingly, if you do. 

: What can a machine do for students that I can’t do? 


The machine is faster, sets a perfect standard, appeals to all senses, 


: What machines do I need? 

: A record player, filmstrip projector, and a screen, in your room. 

: Are there filmstrips and records available to the Latin teacher ? 

: “Responde Mihi” offers you thirty-one filmstrips to go with any text, for reading 


skill, drill, vocabulary, testing. 


: How many records are available? 
: Sixty-three! And they are designed for your level of instruction, not adaptations. 


Their author celebrates his twenty-seventh year in the classroom this fall with a 
four hundred percent increase in first year enrollment! 


Q: Should I let my students take the records home to master ? 

A: That is half the battle. Now the slow student has a chance to win. 

Q: Would they help a student who has been absent ? 

A: “The Tutor Who Never Tires’ is a good name for them. They will repeat without 
effort and check every answer the student gives. 

Q: Can I use a record and a filmstrip simultaneously for maximum impact ? 

A: You can on vocabularies for reading and certain other items. 

Q: Where can I get the new list of thirty-one filmstrips and sixty-three records? 

A: The address is below. A postcard will bring you the list. 

“The Tutor That Never Tires” “Text That Talks” 

Records for student response 35 mm. filmstrips 


“Responde Mihi’ Product 
Richard H. Walker 
8 Masterton Road 
Bronxville 8, N.Y. 
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